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The CLOTHCRAFT STORE jn Your Jown 
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-CLOTHCRAFT 


The largest selling suit in 
America is Clothcraft Blue 
Serge Special No. 5130. 


Could such a vote of 
goodwill be gained for 
clothes that were unwor- 


thy? Or even for clothes 


that were merely good 
looking without being hon- 
estly good a// through ? 


Every Clothcraft Suit or 
Overcoat has more than 
outward appearance. It 
has wear and comfort and 
year-long satisfaction. 


It is the Clothcraft system 
of “‘scientific tailoring’’— 
added to good materials 
and good workmanship— 
that makes these things 
possible at moderate prices. 


If you want a really 
exceptional suit or over- 
coat for $25 or less—buy 


Clothcraft. 


For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 
“5130 —$18.50 Blue 
(The largest selling suit in America) 
7130’ —$18.50 Gray 
"3130 —$22.50 Gray 
““4130"—$22.50 Blue 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 
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HEN, one morning 
near the end of her 
last year at the 


training school, Kathleen 
Rawdon went into the acci- 
dent ward, she instantly 
became aware of a sup- 
pressed excitement among 
the night nurses who were 
just going off duty. She 
went eagerly up to a little 
group in the corridor. ‘‘ Any- 
thing happened, Miss Ben- 
net ?’’ she asked one of them. 

**N-no, I don’t think so, 
Miss Rawdon; the brakeman 
is rather better.’’ 

‘* But people seem to be 
standing round, and wasn’t 
that Dr. Palmer’s car?” Kath- 
leen turned to a round-eyed, 
red -cheeked girl who was’ 
passing through the corridor. 
‘*O Miss Lake, do you know 
what’s up?’’ 

‘*It must be in the chil- 
dren’s ward,’’ Miss Lake 
whispered mysteriously. ‘‘ The 
doctors have been coming and 
going all night, but everything 
is hushed up. O girls, sup- 
pose it is smallpox !’’ 

Kathleen laughed. 

‘*Nonsense! But if it were, 
I should be willing to wager 
there’d be only one case. Dear 
me, I hope nothing’s wrong 
with Ruth Pringle’s little 
‘ Willy-drowned-in-Yarrow. ’ 
Why that poor mite should 
have earache after his opera- 
tion beats me!’’ 

‘*Well, if it’s smallpox and 
Miss Pringle is quarantined, 
you’ll probably have to share 
it, Miss Rawdon,’’ remarked 
Miss Bennet, ‘‘and then per- 
haps some of us lesser lights 
will get a chance to play head 
nurse and all that.’’ 

She smiled as she spoke, 
and looked at Kathleen with 
admiration in her eyes. Kathleen’s 
work was so unusual, her instinct so 
keen and seemingly unerring, that 
those in authority relied upon her 


experience. The girls liked her too 
much to envy her. 

Kathleen made a comical face. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact,’’? she said, ‘‘since 
Ruth went on night duty I’ve hardly 
seen her. She sleeps on the top floor 
for quiet, and she scarcely ever gets 
into the room when I’m off.’’ 

As the morning wore on, Kathleen 
could not drive off the feeling that 
something was wrong. She saw Miss 
Martin go in and out of the chil- 
dren’s ward several times. The girl felt 
vaguely troubled, for Ruth was on duty 
in that ward. Returning to her room 
after luncheon, Kathleen was surprised 
to find Ruth there ; this was the sleep- 
ing period for those girls who were on 
night duty. 

‘‘Why, Ruth,’’? Kathleen exclaimed, 





trying to speak lightly, ‘‘is it Willy- | 
drowned-in- Yarrow, for sure??? | 

“O Kathleen, Kathleen !” cried Ruth, | 
and Kathleen saw that her friend’s | 
face was white and that there was a| 
look of misery in her eyes. 

Ruth burstinto tears. Kathleen threw 
her arms about her. 

*‘O Ruth, I didn’t mean to be frivo- 
lous. What is it, dear? What’s hap- | 
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DRAWN By EMLEN MCCONNELL 
“DON’T, KATHLEEN! 
ANY MORE! HELP ME TO PLAN WHAT TO DO" 
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DON'T BREAK ME ALL UP! I CAN'T GO THROUGH 


‘*Ruth Pringle!’’ Kathleen exclaimed pro- | loud knock sounded on the door, and Kathleen, 


testingly. 


‘*What nonsense are you talking?’’ | answering it, took a note for Ruth. The girl 


Ruth hid her face in the pillow and sobbed. | could not open it, and Kathleen read it for her. 
Kathleen was frightened, for Ruth was usually | It was from Miss Martin and said that Willy 


reserved and self-controlled. 
‘*Ruth dear, don’t take on so; tell me what 


was out of danger. 
Ruth went into violent hysterics, and it was 


has happened,’’ she begged. ‘‘It can’t be so | an hour before Kathleen succeeded in quieting 
bad as all that. You’ve allowed yourself to get her. She got permission from Miss Martin to 
too much attached to that child, and you’re | remain with Ruth for the rest of the day. 


tired and nervous. ’’ 


The rain continued, and the dimness in- 


Rain had begun to fall since luncheon, and | creased to darkness. Kathleen began to sing. 
there was now a steady downpour. Ruth raised She had a sweet contralto voice, and, although 
herself suddenly, and in the dim light the two | she had once been chary of using it, she was 
girls sat facing each other in silence for a mo- | now as ready with it as with a soothing hand 
| for a restless child. She sang every song she 


ment, but they did not meet each other’s eyes. 

‘*Kathleen,’’ Ruth said, ‘‘you know Willy 
had earache terribly. I’ve been putting heated 
cotton with laudanum in the ear, and last 


night I had to get a new bottle. They gave | 
me a different size, though of course it had | 


that great conspicuous label; and I used it, 
and it eased the pain and Willy got to sleep. I 
sat out in the passage in the dusk, and I sup- 
pose I must have fallen asleep—I can’t tell 
now. But I went in at nine to give him some 
rhubarb and woke him up —’’ She clasped 
her hands in agony. Kathleen was white. 

‘*That was in a small bottle, too, and looked 
|the same color.’? She paused, then added, 
‘‘O Kathleen, I gave Willy a teaspoonful of 
laudanum !’? 


Although Kathleen had guessed already, she | 


started violently. 
‘*T knew it the very next second,’? Ruth 
went on. ‘‘Dr. Ballou was in the next ward 


pened ? The little fellow hasn’t died?’ |}and I called him, and Dr. Palmer came right 
‘No, not yet, but—if he does die, | | away, and they worked over him. They —”’ 


I’ve—I’ve killed him!’’ sobbed Ruth. | 
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Ruth dropped her head into her hands. A 


could recollect, and at last had the satisfaction 
of seeing the exhausted girl fall into a deep 
sleep. Weary and depressed, Kathleen stole 
out. 

Downstairs the girls stood in little groups 
in the corridor, talking in low tones. Kathleen 
understood. They knew that something had 
happened, and that it concerned Ruth Pringle, 
and they were discussing her fate. 

‘*O Miss Rawdon, have you heard how Willy 
is??? one of them asked. 

‘‘Out of danger, Miss Story,’’ Kathleen re- 
sponded gravely. 

‘*Good!’’? whispered Miss Lake. ‘‘That’ll 
make it ever so much better for Miss Pringle, 
won’t it?’’ 

‘*I don’t believe so,’’ returned Miss Story, 
who was one of the older girls. 
whether she has any chance.’’ 
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HLEENS PROBATION? 


By Joan Goodwillie oe Nine 
: D 


Kathleen in distress. ‘* It 
was only a mistake!’’ 

‘**Yes, Miss Rawdon, but 
what reputation would the 
hospital have if every now 
and then we killed a child 
by mistake?’’ 

Kathleen turned away. 
Miss Story was very anx- 
ious to be appointed head 

nurse in the children’s ward 
after graduation, but before 
the accident Ruth Pringle had 
stood a much better chance. 
And yet Kathleen knew that 
there was reason in what Miss 
Story said. 

Ruth lay awake all night, 
and Kathleen with her. When 
morning came Kathleen knew 
that Ruth was secretly long- 
ing for a summons to go on 
duty. None came, and on her 
way towork Kathleen stopped 
to speak to Miss Martin. The 
superintendent said that she 
would go to Miss Pringle soon. 

Two days passed. Ruth kept 
her room,and Kathleen shared 
her anxiety almost equally. 
Then the decision was an- 
nounced. 

It was only what was to be 
expected. Although the au- 
thorities had great sympathy 
for Miss Pringle, and although 
until now they had found her 
work uniformly satisfactory, 
they could not allow her, in 
view of the unhappy accident 
of the 12th, to be graduated 
from the school or to use the 
name of the hospital subse- 
quently. They regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the good of the 
training school and the repu- 
tation of the hospital made the 
decision imperative. 

When Kathleen came in on 
the day of the decision, she 
found poor Ruth packing her 
trunk. Among the things on 
the bed were the new white uniforms 
that she had had made in order to 
be ready for work as soon as possible 
after graduation. Tears filled Kath- 
leen’s eyes. 

**O Ruth!’’ she cried. 

‘*Don’t, Kathleen! Don’t break me 
all up! I can’t go through any more! 
Help me to plan what to do. O Kath- 
leen, I don’t know how to tell them 
at home! It will just — 

**Ruth dear, wait till you get there, 
and it will come more easily.’’ 

‘*But I’ve got to ask for the money 
to get home with. I shall have to tele- 
graph ; to write would take nearly two 
weeks, and of course I can’t stay 
here. ’? 

Kathleen’s face brightened. 

*“*O Ruth, I’ve got nearly three hun- 
dred dollars in the trust company. I 
haven’t any use for it. I wanted mother 


| to take it for Dick or the family, but 


she wouldn’t—I never understood why. 
If you’ll use that, Ruth dear, it will 
comfort me a lot. And I need what 


| comfort I can get. I don’t know what 


I shall do without you. ’’ 
Ruth remonstrated, proposed a dozen 


| ways in which Kathleen could make 


use of the money herself, but Kathleen 


| stood firm. And finally Ruth agreed 


**T doubt | 


to take one hundred dollars, which 


| would cover all her expenses in travel- 
‘*What! And only five weeks before gradua- | 
| tion ?’’ cried Miss Bennet. 
‘*T think she’s done for,’’ said the older girl. | meant much to Kathleen. 
‘*Q Miss Story, don’t say that!’’ begged | 


ing across the country. To have been 
able to relieve her in that particular 


The parting between the two girls 
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was bitterly hard. Kathleen, returning from | goul. And as long as she lived she would have | the boy disappeared with the message, Mrs. 
the station disconsolate, sat down and wrote | to bear the agony that a chance word might | Rawdon breathed a sigh of relief. 


the whole story to her mother. When she had 
finished the letter it was time to go to work | 
so not until she returned to her room that | 
night did the full force of the loss come upon | 
her. 

She faced the walls from which Ruth’s | 
pictures had been taken, her dresser and her | 
. table where her family photographs and little | 
trinkets had rested. Those things had charac- 
terized the room for nearly three years, and it | 
now seemed another place. 

She and Ruth had together acquiesced in | 
the justice of the decision. But, oh, how hard 
it was! Just that little slip, that error caused 
by drowsiness—and Ruth was so true-blue, so | 
good clear through ! 

Kathleen suddenly realized how unjust it 
was that Ruth should be sent home, while she | 
herself, who had deliberately done wrong, | 
should have the benefit’ of completing her | 
course. Ruth’s whole future was blighted by 
a moment of oblivion. 

She herself was profiting by a most shame- 
fal act. It was cruelly unfair. Kathleen bowed | 


| 


her head on the table in a flood of tears. | 

The weeks passed. Now, only a fortnight | 
remained before the girls should receive their | 
diplomas as nurses. Of the twelve girls who | 
remained out of the original twenty - five, | 
Kathleen Rawdon stood pre- 
eminently first. And while 
she was brooding over her 
old problem, which confront- 
ed her yet more poignantly 
after Ruth’s misfortune, the 
other girls were guessing 
what she would get in the 
way of prizes. 

She would never be al- 
lowed to do private nursing 
—there was no question of 
that. Of course she might be 
kept in ‘‘our’’? hospital—eer- 
tainly Miss Martin and the 
doctors would hate to let 
her go. On the other hand, 
she might get some bigger 
position in some other insti- 
tution. If there should hap- 
pen to be some particularly 
fine chance this year, —a real 
‘*nlum,’? — Kathleen Raw- 
don would surely receive it. 
Some one had said —the 
trustees or Miss Martin or 
Dr. Palmer—that she was 
the most promising nurse 
they had ever sent out. 

Everyone liked Kathleen. 
There was not a girl in the 
class for whom she had not 
done more than one good 
turn—some really generous 
act that meant giving of 
herself. No one envied her. 
They were proud of her— 
she was go strong, so good 
to look upon—tall, slender, straight, with her 
rich auburn hair, her serious eyes and fine 
face. They agreed that she would look very 
striking in her white uniform, with the black 
velvet band round the cap. 

The girls were not far wrong in their guesses. 
The hospital indeed desired to keep Miss 
Rawdon. But when a request came from one 
of the largest and best-equipped hospitals in 





another. 
| her table resolutely. She wrote: 


“THE STRANGE THING ABOUT IT,’ SAYS HE, 
AIN'T & MITE OF TRUTH IN IT"’ 


bring up. 

But there was no other way now. The large 
salary would do so much! Dick, who was back 
at school with crutches, could go to college 
and pay the expenses of a roommate who could 


help him get about. And Susy, who was doing 


wonders with her violin and outgrowing her 
teacher, could have lessons with a master. And 
the twins — 

Kathleen rose. She was wearied with all 
this battling. She would write to ask her 
mother’s permission to accept this offer, and 
then she would go out and find some one to 
talk to. 

It was strangely hard to write the letter. 


| She sat for an hour without getting further 


than ‘‘Dear Mother.’’ She stared into space. 
At the end of the hour she rose and paced 
the floor. Presently she crossed over to the 
dresser and faced herself in the mirror, looking 
into her own eyes as if they were those of 
Then she turned and sat down at 


Dear Mother. Could you come to me as soon as 
you get this? I need you desperately, but I cannot 
leave to come to you. Really, it is a question like 
life and death to me. Kathleen. 


Ruth Pringle had spent her holidays for a 
year with the Rawdons, and they had grown 


DRAWINGS BY OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 








very fond of her. When Mrs. Rawdon received 
Kathleen’s letter telling of Ruth’s misfortune, 
she was sorry beyond words for the girl. She 
wrote immediately to her and thought of her 
constantly thereafter. She could not bear to 
think that the girl’s career was thus cut short; 
but for the moment she could see no way 
out. 

Presently what seemed to be an inspira- 


In what a wonderful way tangles seemed to 
straighten out! Sitting idje for a moment, she 
planned for Ruth’s visit. She sighed as she 
wondered whether Kathleen would get home 


in time to see her. 


The postman rang, and Flora came running 
in with a letter from Kathleen. 

Mrs. Rawdon opened it with another sigh. 

She read it once without comprehending. 
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On the second reading she grew very pale. 
Then, with a sudden full understanding of the 
meaning, a great burden—the heaviest that 
she had borne in her whole life—seemed to fall 
from her shoulders. She closed her eyes in 
the great wave of happiness that swept over 
her. 

That night at eleven o’clock Mrs. Rawdon 
took the train. 

She reached Kathleen the next morning. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A WHITER OF FICTION 


pon *T know | 
| that I ever met 
but one writer 
of fiction, ’’ said Aunt 
Amelia Bates to her 
niece. ‘‘Celia Ames had one visiting her 
a number of years ago,—kind of second 
cousins, they were,—and she invited some of 
us ladies to tea, to meet this Miss Merton. 
‘**To look at her you wouldn’t have supposed 
that she was anything so very remarkable, 
and perhaps she wasn’t. I had never happened 
to hear of any of her books, though I didn’t 
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the East for an assistant superintendent of | tion came to her. Dr. Peabody, the young 
nurses capable of succeeding a retiring super-| physician who had become so much inter- 
intendent within six months at an exceptionally | ested in Dick, was now an intimate friend 
large salary for a woman, they reluctantly de-| of the whole Rawdon family. In spite of his 
cided to yield her. Ten days before graduation | skill and learning, he was only a boy at 
Miss Martin came to Kathleen with the offer. | heart; he had no one in the world belonging 
The girl was overwhelmed by the surprise | to him, and he came to Mrs. Rawdon with 
and the wonder of it. Her first feeling of delight | his perplexities, his troubles, his joys and 
was alloyed by her distrust of her ability to | successes. 
fill such a position. From the beginning she had known and 
‘*You can do it, Miss Rawdon ; I don’t ques- | sympathized with his desire to go abroad for 
tion that,’’ Miss Martin assured her. ‘‘I’m | service during the war; and she had shared 
only afraid that such heavy responsibility now | his recent gratification when he was asked to 
will sort of put an extinguisher on your girl- | go as a staff officer to an American hospital in 
hood, and it’s too precious to snuff out prema- | France, to remain until there should be no} 
turely. How old are you?’”’ | further need of such services. 
‘“*T shall be twenty-two the last of the| 


that she had not felt like a girl for ages. {rather apprehensively. After assuring him 
‘*That’s pretty young, my dear; but it’s a| that no one was ill, Mrs. Rawdon asked him 

wonderful chance, and I should not advise | whether it would be within his power to 

you to do otherwise than accept it.’’ select a nurse to go with his party. He 
She kissed the girl. thought it extremely probable, and promised 
‘*Kathleen mavournin, we should like well | to find out at once. 

to keep you here,’’ she said warmly. ‘‘I don’t! Then Mrs. Rawdon told him in full detail 

mind owning that it will be a personal blow | Ruth Pringle’s story. He was all interest and 

to me to lose you.’’ |sympathy, and agreed that it would be the 


‘‘O Miss Martin !’’ protested Kathleen, with | very chance for the girl if it could be brought | 


tears rolling down her face. | about. 
Miss Martin hurried away, leaving Kathleen’ Dr. Peabody received the word that he | 
to consider the proposal. Again in that moment, | wished for the next day. 
which might have been triumphant, the old| Mrs. Rawdon, gratified beyond words, wrote | 
bitterness swooped down upon the girl. For! at once to Ruth, and explained that if she | 
all this fabric of splendor and wonder rested | wished to go to France her fare from Oregon | 
upon sand. | would be paid; she asked the girl to tele- 
If Miss Martin had only not said that about | graph her answer. 
its being a personal blow to her! If she knew! | Ruth’s gratitude was apparent even in the 
If the other girls knew! If mother knew! | telegram that immediately came back. Upon 
Ruth’s punishment surely was to be pre-| receiving it Mrs. Rawdon telegraphed to Ruth | 
ferred. Better far to wear the iron plainly on to start at once and stay with her until the 
your wrists than to have it riveted in your’ final summons to go abroad should come. As | 


He was to start in July. One evening in | 
month, ’’ said Kathleen, with the sad reflection | June Mrs. Rawdon sent for him. He came 


tell her so. But she was very pleasant, and 
when Celia got her to talk- 
ing about her stories, she 
_ Was real sort of interesting. 
I can’t tell it as she did, but 
it seemed that she didn’t try 
to write the exciting kind, 
where you have to keep 
-looking ahead to see how 
it’s coming out. As I gath- 
ered it, her stories all had 
to do with just everyday 
people and happenings, such 
as we are all familiar with. 

‘*When Mary Jane Shaw 
spoke up, in her forward 
way, and asked her if her 
stories were always exactly 
true to life, Miss Merton 
laughed and said that she 
tried to make them true to 
life at its best; and to do 
that, she allowed that she 
sometimes had to weave in 
things that might have been 
with things that were. So- 
phia Grant said afterwards 
that you might know. from 
the way she talked that she 
was no great shakes of an 
author. 

‘*But there was one per- 
.son present that was com- 
pletely carried away with 
Miss Merton and her talk, 
and that was Maria Peters. 
Maria and I walked along 
home together, and I was 
surprised to hear her run on ; 
for Maria was one of the quiet, subdued 
kind—as well she might be, living with Oba- 
diah Peters. 

*“*T own that I had to laugh in my sleeve 
when she said she wished she could take up 
writing herself; for to imagine poor, meek 
Maria blossoming out as an author was a little 
beyond me. However, come to get her mean- 
ing, it seemed that it wasn’t the fame or the 
money she was thinking of, but just the satis- 
faction of writing. 

‘* ‘What a comfort it would be, if you only 
had the gift,’ says she, ‘to take some of the 
things that come up every day to worry and 
grieve you and write them out with a little 
| twist that would make them read as if they 
| were just the nicest things that could have 
| happened. Then,’ says she, ‘there are pleasant 
| things that you kind of dream of, but never 
| expect to see, and you could put them down 
on paper in such a way that it would almost 

seem as if they had come true. 
|It would brighten your life a 
| whole lot.’ 

‘*T don’t know what it was- 
that made me stand and watch 
her clear out of sight, after we 
parted at my gate. 

‘*A day or two after that I went 
up to Springdale on a visit, and 
stayed a fortnight; and when I 
got home, the first news I heard 
| was that Maria Peters was down 
with typhoid fever. 

‘*T got over there as soon as I 
could to see if I could be of any 
| use. ‘They had help enough, and 
\I wasn’t allowed to see Maria 

that day; but I could see Oba- 
| diah, and it seemed that he was 
almost as bad off as she was. 
When a great, self-sufficient, dom- 
ineering creature like Obadiah © 
| Peters does get scared, it’s a sight 
to behold. I was sorry for him, 
and yet kind of glad to find that 
he could think of somebody be- 
| sides himself, after all. 

| ‘* He kept going on and on 
| about Maria, and finally he says, 




















“MARIA HAD A NEW 
BLACK SILK” 


‘There’s one thing 
that makes me 
think this was com- 
ing on some days 
before we noticed anything.’ At that he 
brought out a number of sheets of paper 
that he said he’d found when he had been 
rummaging for something. ‘This is some writ- 
ing that Maria had been doing unbeknownst 
to anybody,’ says he. ‘It reads some like a 
diary. But the strange thing about it,’ says 
he, ‘is that there ain’t a mite of truth in it.’ 

‘¢Then he passed me one of the sheets and 
wanted I should read it. It seemed all straight 
enough. It was dated, and went on to tell 
what a happy day Maria had had. I couldn’t 
begin to remember it all, but it spoke partic- 
ular about when Obadiah came home to supper. 
According to the way it read, he told Maria 
that she looked tired, and he wasn’t going to 
have her work so hard. And then he said for 
her to guess what he had brought her; and 
it was some fringed gentians that he’d noticed 
side of the road when he was coming home; 
and he had remembered how she had used to 
hunt for them as long ago as when they first 
began going together, and he’d taken pains to 
pick them for her. 

‘**Now,’ says Obadiah, ‘that was all made up 
out of whole cloth, and Maria must have been 
out of her head when she wrote it. I remember 
that night,’ says he, and he looked sort of 
sheepish. ‘Supper wasn’t quite ready when I 
got home, and I guess I spoke out pretty short. 
I didn’t say a word about her looking tired, as 
far as I can remember,’ says he; ‘but mebbe 
I complained of being tired myself. And I 
hadn’t seen no gentians, and shouldn’t have 
thought of picking them if I had,’ says he. i 

‘Then it flashed over me what Maria was 
saying that night after the tea party, and I 
told him all about it. ‘Maria wasn’t out of her 
head,’ I said. ‘She was only writing fiction, 
and setting down things as she would have 
liked to have ’em.’ 

‘* Well, at that, if you’ll believe me, that 
great hulking man burst right out crying, and 
says he, ‘Do you suppose Maria would take 
any interest in them gentians now ?’ 

‘*T wouldn’t read any more of the writings, 
because it didn’t seem just right for me; but 
Obadiah was still studying them over when I 
came away. 

‘*Maria finally pulled through ; and one day, 
after she had got so that she could go out, 
Obadiah appeared at our house and wanted to 
see Andrew. Andrew wasn’t at home, so he 
left his errand with me. He wanted to see if 
he could have his old pew in the meeting- 
house. He and Maria used to attend regular 
when they were first married, but hé got put 
out about something and hadn’t been near for 
years. Maria had the children go and kept on 
for a while herself ; but Obadiah always insisted 
on a big Sunday dinner, and she got in the 
way of staying at home to get it for him. But 
now he was ready to take up churchgoing 
again; and before he left that day he let it 
out why he had come to it. 

***One of those pieces that Maria wrote 
before she was taken down,’ says he, ‘was 
about a restful Sunday. It told about us going 
to church,’ says he, ‘and sitting in the old pew, 
and joining in the hymns, and Mr. 
Pease smiling down at us from 
the pulpit, and everybody shaking 
hands with us after meeting, and 
our going home kind of satisfied 
and happy. I vowed years ago that 
I’d never step foot inside thechurch 
again,’ he says; ‘but when I found 
out about Maria’s writings, I vowed 
that I’d do all I could to make them 
come true ; and the last promise is 
the one that is going to hold.’ 

‘So the next Sunday Obadiah 
and Maria appeared out in church, 
as you might say, like a young 
couple. Maria had a new black 
silk—first she had had for a good 
many seasons. 

‘*T said that I never met but one 
writer of fiction,’’ continued Aunt 
Amelia, ‘‘but I suppose if I count 
Maria I should have to make it 
two. I remember that Miss Merton 
said that afternoon at Celia’s that 
she would be glad to know that 
anything she had written had 
made even one life a little brighter 
and better; and I guess poor Maria 
could claim as much as that.’’ 

















HEN a chief of detectives selects 
one of his men to watch the 
comings and goings of some one 


suspected of a crime, he takes care to 

pick for that duty one who is not nearsighted ; 
when he posts one of his men to overhear the 
plotting of conspirators, he takes care to choose 
one who is not bard of hearing; when Uncle 
Sam selects a man for his flying corps, he takes 
care to select one who is not lacking in the 
sense of balance. 

Because so much error has crept into public 
print in connection with descriptions of the 
tests to which candidates for the army flying 
corps are subjected, the medical department 
of the army has given approval to the publica- 
tion of authentic information concerning this 
part of the service by those who have been 
specially designated. This description of the 
examination of prospective aviators covers 
every test; if you can pass it, you are fit to 
attempt to become a flyer. 


WHAT THE FLYER MUST BE 


Tee following extracts from an official 
cireular letter will give an idea of the 
general requirements that a candidate 
for the army flying corps must meet: ‘‘The 
candidate should be naturally athletic and 
have a reputation for reliability, punctuality 
and honesty. He should have a cool head in 
emergency, a good eye for distance, a keen 
ear for familiar sounds, a steady hand and a 
sound body, with plenty of reserve; he should 
be quick-witted, highly intelligent and tract- 
able. Immature, high - strung, overconfident, 
impatient candidates are not desired. There 
are thousands of splendid young men now in 
the training camps whose only drawback is 
that they are too youthful in appearance to be 
officers of a national army composed of older 
men. It is precisely the keen young men of 
this class that make the best aviators. ’’ 

The age limits are nineteen to thirty-one 
years. The signal-service examining boards 
are given discretion in the matter of extending 
the age limits when peculiar fitness, previous 
flying experience or other special reasons may 
make it desirable. A year or so of college work 
or its equivalent is made the basis of the gen- 
eral mental requirements. In that matter also 


the examining boards are given discretion in | 


deciding what shall be acceptable as the equiv- 
alent. Special familiarity with gasoline engines 
and experience in operating and caring for 
automobiles make an advantageous back- 
ground for training as an airman. Knowledge 
of photography, of map-reading, of map- 
making, of telegraphy, and especially of wire- 
less telegraphy, is important to the military 
aviator. 

The military aviator is not merely an aéro- 
chauffeur. He has to perform three distinctly 
different kinds of work, and his work is done 
**solo, 7? 


THREE ROLES OF THE AVIATOR 
IRST, he is the free-lance scout. His 
F photographs and maps of the enemy 
country, and his reports of enemy troops, 
-artillery and so on, make up the foundation 
of the military plans for that part of the front 
on which he happens to be serving. During an 
offensive he reports the success or failure of 
artillery fire and corrects its range, and he 
keeps headquarters in touch with the enemy’s 
movements and activities. In a word, he is 
the eye of the army. 
In his second réle the aviator is the watch- 
dog that guards against air prowlers. In the 


fast-pursuit machine he must keep the enemy | 


aéroplane scout from making observations. The 
scout flyers cannot go too high or they will 
not be able to see clearly what they are sent 
out to observe. he pursuit plane, flying at 
an altitude of from sixteen thousand to twenty- 
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FINDING AN AVIATOR 


ene Richards Lewis 


Dy Capt. Eug 


indeed be a real man in 
every sense, The Medical 
Corps of the army has es- 
tablished special examining 
units in between twenty and 
thirty centres in the United 
States, where men who wish 
to take the training course in 
aviation may appear for exam- 
ination. 

First of all, the candidate 
must pass the physical exam- 
ination—by far the most exact- 
ing of all such examinations in 
military service. If he passes 
it, a board of examiners then 
looks into his educational qual- 
ifications, character, experience 
and mental poise. If he proves 
satisfactorily to the board that 
mentally and morally, as well 
as physically, he is promising 
material for the training, he is 
accepted and commissioned in the aviation 
branch of the Signal Corps. He then begins his 
training. 

The special examining units that conduct 
the physical examination are each organized 
under the auspices of some such institution 
as a state university or a large general hos- 
pital and are made up of the most highly 
trained medical specialists. General diagnos- 
ticians, who themselves constitute a staff of 
consultants upon conditions of the heart, 
lungs and other internal organs, make the 
general examinations. They examine the ap- 
plicant thoroughly, making notes as to his 
height, weight, condition of chest, lungs, heart 
and blood - vessel system, bones and joints, 
digestive organism, muscles, skin and nervous 
system; they carefully measure his blood 
pressure, test his kidneys, and make sure 
that he is free from such conditions as hernia, 
falling arches and spinal curvature. 






IMPORTANCE OF THE EYES 


"Tre candidate then goes to the eye spe- 
cialist, who tests his eye movements, the 
stereoscopic vision and the reactions of 
the pupils, and who notes any existing abnor- 
mal condition of his eyes. The examiner also 


carefully maps out the limits of his field of | 
vision, and thus makes sure that the applicant | 


MO 











in the tank ; resting his hands on a floating 
life belt and keeping his head upright, 
he floated in the middle of the tank. 
and dizziness during an| When the tank was rotated on the turntable 
ascent. The same is true | to the right, the man with the normal balance- 
of abnormal tonsils, par- | sense immediately announced that he was 
ticularly the kind com- | being turned to the right. The other man, 
monly called ‘‘buried.’’ | who, the tests had shown, lacked balance- 
The specialist examines the | sense, was unable to detect any motion when 
Eustachian tubes to make sure | the tank was turned. 
that they are normal. | By blindfolding them their sight had been 
Now the ear specialist takes eliminated, and so they could not see whether 
the applicant and asks him they were still or moving; by immersing them 
about all the troubles he may in water, the buoyancy of which counteracted 
have had with his ears — at- | the effect of the pull of gravity, their muscle 
tacks of head noises, ringing or | sense had been eliminated as a source of 
buzzing in the ears, earaches, | information. They were, therefore, thrown 
discharge from the ears, and| solely upon their balance-sense. The one 
hardness of hearing. The spe- with normal balanece-sense felt the turning; 
cialist inquires, too, whether | the one who lacked it felt nothing. 
the applicant has had attacks | 
of dizziness, which frequently | 
are caused by obscure ear trou- | 
bles ; and whether he has been 


RE 


THE TEST OF THE CHAIR 


AY) be EN a man flies, especially when he 
seasick, as that is one of the | flies in cloud or in darkness, he depends 
ways by which a normal bal- | almost wholly upon that sense to keep 
anee-sense is ascertained. The | his balance. There are differences in the keen- 
examiner also investigates thoroughly the na-| ness of that sense just as there are in the 
ture and severity of injuries to the head that | keenness of hearing or vision, and means have 
the candidate may have suffered. Then he) been devised whereby we can measure those 
examines his ear canals and drumheads and _ differences just as accurately as we can measure 
carefully tests his hearing. Full normal hearing | differences in hearing or in Vision. The rail= 
is absolutely required. way engineer must have full normal vision; 
Last, the physician measures the candidate’s | the army signal officer must have full normal 
balance-sense. hearing; the army aviator must have full 
Man is normally provided by nature with a | normal balance-sense. 
sound - producing apparatus, the voice, and; In the first ear test of the balance-sense the 
also with a special sense by which he can | applicant sits in a specially designed turning 
perceive sound. In the same way nature has | chair, equipped with an adjustable head rest 
provided man with an apparatus that enables | and foot rest and with a stop pedal. He fixes 
him to move about, and with a special sense | his gaze upon a certain object straight in front 
whereby he can perceive motion. | of him one hundred feet or more distant. The 
Using his special senses, man is able to examiner turns the chair to each side, and as 
educate himself to do certain things; using | he does so watches the eye movements of 
his hearing sense, for example, he is able the applicant to see that no jerking or other 
to educate himself to talk. Similarly, using | abnormal movements occur when the man’s 








his motion-perceiving special sense, he is able 
to learn to balance himself. The baby first 
makes meaningless sounds and falls over on 
attempting to sit up; but as its education 
proceeds it learns to talk and to balance itself 
properly. 

The reason that a man can balance himself 
on two legs of a chair in which he is seated 
is because his special motion-perceiving sense 
notifies him the instant a motion begins, which 





unless he had time to compensate for it would 
pitch him over backward. What we call ‘‘bal- 


can catch early sight of anything moving into | ance’’ is really skillful muscular control of 


eyes are in the extreme side positions. Then 
the applicant looks upward and downward, 
and the examiner again watches for abnormal 
eye movements. 

The candidate now closes his eyes, and, with 
the head rest adjusted to the proper angle, is 
turned to the right ten times in exactly twenty 
seconds. When he stops he opens his eyes and 
| tries to look again at the chosen object one 
| hundred feet or more away. His eyes are un- 
able to fix their gaze steadily on the object, 
but are pulled involuntarily to the right and 
jerked quickly back, only to be pulled again 
to the right and again jerked back. That alter- 








the line of his vision from above, below, or the body and limbs in accordance with the in- 


either side. The specialist then tests his color 
perception, and measures the so-called muscle 
balance of his eyes, to determine whether 
there is any tendency toward crossing of the 
eyes or its opposite, upward or downward or 
lateral divergence of the eyes. That part of 
the test is very important, for under stress 
or great fatigue a latent tendency of that kind 
might become active, and the aviator might in 
making a landing wrongly estimate the distance 
to the ground. 

Before the days when a prospective aviator’s 
eyes were tested for muscle balance, a certain 
student kept smashing machines in making 
landings. He had wrecked six before it was 
discovered that one of his eyes tended to swing 
upward when he became tired, and that he 
thus received a false impression of the level of 
the landing field. 

The eye specialist examines the sharpness 
of vision of the candidate—the standard re- 
quired is full normal, both for distant and for 
near objects. Finally, he dilates the pupils and 
examines the interior of the eye to ascertain 
that the nerves and the tissues within the eye- 
balls are in normal, healthy condition. 


EARS, NOSE, SENSE OF BALANCE 


| formation that comes in constantly from this | nate pulling and jerking is called nystagmus, 
special motion-perceiving sense. and after that definite amount of turning—ten 

turns in twenty seconds either to the right 
ODD TEST IN A TANK or to the left—it normally lasts for twenty-six 


seconds. 

F a fully developed man has normal motion-| The second ear test of the balance-sense 
perceiving sense, and has educated him- takes advantage of the fact that turning not 

self to be able to exercise normally skillful | only causes the eyes to move but also causes a 
muscular control of his body and limbs, we | feeling of dizziness that is always exactly the 
do not need to worry whether he will be able | same. On stopping after being turned to the 
to master the difficult parts of flying. right a normal person feels that he is turning 

This special motion-perceiving apparatus is | to the left, and vice versa. 

in the inner ear; but although it is situated 
next to the hearing organ in the ear, it has | 
nothing to do with hearing. Of course, a man | 
perceives motion in other ways than by this 
special motion - perceiving sense; he can see | ] normal in his sensations, we can ask him 
himself moving, and he feels motion through | to describe how he feels under certain 
his feet, his back, or whatever part of him is | stimulation, and draw some deductions from 
in contact with anything outside his own | his description. But that is not a thoroughly 
| body. That feeling is called ‘‘muscle-and-joint | trustworthy means of deciding that he has 
| sense,’’ or, for short, ‘‘muscle sense.’ | really normal sensations. He might say, for 

But under certain conditions a man is de- | example, that he heard a wateh tick at three 
prived largely of the contributory information | feet from his right ear, whereas he really could 
that comes from his muscle sense and from | not hear it beyond three inches. Therefore, 
his sight; yet he remains just as much as ever | tests have been devised by which the examiner 
in need of definite and trustworthy information | can measure the sharpness of the candidate’s 
concerning motion. The following description | sensations without depending on the truth of 


TESTING DIZZINESS 


F we are to determine whether a man is 








two thousand feet, lies in wait for the enemy | 


| of an interesting experiment will serve to illus- | his statements at all. 
scout machine, darts down and either ‘‘wings’’ 


Te E candidate next goes to the nose-and- | trate how certainly you can rely on a normal; The following test determines definitely 
the enemy scout or drives him away. throat specialist, who makes note of any balance-sense to give you accurate information | whether the applicant feels normal dizziness 
The third kind of work for the aviator is | obstruction to normal nasal respiration. | about motion. at all, and, if so, whether he feels it with 
bomb-dropping. From a height of not more | Conditions of nasal obstruction that cause little, | A cylindrical tank seven feet deep and five | normal sharpness and for a normal length of 
than two thousand to four thousand feet, he | if any, trouble on the ground are likely to result | feet in diameter was set upon a ball-bearing | time. 

drops bombs upon enemy gun factories, muni- | in considerable discomfort and possibly serious | turntable; the tank, which was filled with| The applicant closes his eyes and, stretch- 
tions plants or depots, hangars and similar | difficulty in the rarer atmosphere of a flight, | water, was carefully placed so as to centre|ing out his right arm, touches the examin- 
structures. A single airman from the western | particularly when the ascent is rapid. Ade-| upon the axis of rotation of the turntable. The | er’s finger; then he raises his arm over his 
front, who escaped successfully after his ad- | noids, by affecting the Eustachian tubes, which | two men who were selected as the subjects of | head and, bringing it down, touches the finger 
venture, managed to destroy a large part of |lead from the throat to the eardrums, may | the experiment had both been carefully tested. | again. Any normal person can do that with- 
the Essen munition works in Germany. prevent the automatic equalizing of the air | One of them had been shown to have normal | out seeing the finger he seeks to touch; he 
merely remembers where the finger was when 
he felt it. The candidate repeats the experiment 





This short outline of the military activities | pressure in the eardrum, and thus be indirectly | balance-sense ; the other lacked it. 
Each man in turn was blindfolded and placed 


of the airman is enough to show that he must | responsible for dangerous attacks of head noises 
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with his left hand, and the examiner re- 
cords the man’s ability ‘‘to come back and 
find it.’’ 

Now the examiner turns the applicant, who 
has his eyes closed, to the right ten times in 
exactly ten seconds. He stops the chair sud- 
denly with the stop pedal; the man touches 
the examiner’s finger, raises his hand over his 
head, and again tries to touch the finger. Of 
course, after turning to the right, he normally 
feels on stopping that he is turning to the left, 


and so, naturally seeking for the finger where | 


he feels it must be if he has turned past it, 


he reaches back to the right. That is called | hand, clenched, on the first. Then bowing his | 
‘‘nast pointing.’’ After turning ten times to | forehead and resting it upon the fist, he closes 
the right in ten seconds, a normal person | his eyes. The examiner turns him five times 
‘past points’’ to the right three times before | in ten seconds to the right. On stopping he is 
he finally succeeds in touching the examiner’s | told to sit up naturally, without opening his 
finger again. This test is then repeated with eyes. He feels that he is moving to the left, 
the candidate turning to the left. The results | and consequently falls to the right. The same 
prove definitely whether the man’s feeling of | test is repeated, turning this time to the left; 
dizziness from this cause has been normal or | when he tries to sit up naturally, the applicant, 
not. if normal, falls tothe left. ‘That also is a test 
In the third ear test of the balance-sense | of normal feeling of dizziness. 
the applicant presses his knees together, puts| That completes the usual examination of | 
one hand flat on them and places the other | the balance-sense. There are border-line cases, | 
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which in order to determine definitely whether 
or not the applicants possess an adequate 
amount of balance-sense need more extensive 
examination. For those cases there are other 
more complicated tests. 

The foregoing is a brief account of the tests 
by which the army is assured that candidates 
who are accepted for training in the aviation 
branch of the signal service are physically fit. 
Students of the subject firmly believe that 
upon such a foundation the United States will 
be able to build up the finest and most efficient 
aviation service that the world has ever seen. 


DICK HUNT OF OAK ROYAL 


veranda, Dick Hunt gazed ruefully 

across the dull fields. The stiff brown 
cotton stalks, lean and spindling in many 
places, told of a crop rich only in disap- 
pointment. And on this crop Dick had 
staked his hopes of keeping the plantation 
out of the clutches of Sidney Boynton, who 
held the mortgage on it. The relentlessness 
of that scoundrel had been one of the causes 
that had sent Dick’s father to join the 
generations of Hunts who slept away the 
years under the oaks on the hill. 

Overhead was a steel-blue sky such as 
you can find only in North Carolina in 
early December. But the tingle in the air 
and the joy of the dancing sunbeams met 
no responsive note in the boy’s heart. At 
last, with an effort, he roused himself. 

‘*A Hunt went barefooted at Valley 
Forge,’’ he said, springing to his feet, 
‘tand two went up the hill with Pickett; 
it’s too late for one to show the white 
feather. Hi, Ben! Bring round the team !’’ 

Five minutes later he was driving the 
gray colts along the road to Henderson, 
six miles away; as he went he whistled 
valiantly to banish the humiliating thought 
that a Hunt was to shelter guests at Oak 
Royal—for money. Since the first Hunt set 
foot in Jamestown two hundred and fifty 
years ago all that belonged to a Hunt be- 
longed to a friend. Oak Royal had been 
famous for its hospitality. 

As he stopped beside the platform before 
the drab- gray railway station the agent 
came limping out to welcome him. 

‘*Evening, Dick!’ the man called. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly am glad to see you.’’ 

‘*Evening, Mr. Lee! Train on time?’’ 

‘*Sure is. Heard any more from ’em?’’ 

‘*No; but it doesn’t make any difference 
so long as they come.’’ 

‘*You’re right, Dick, and I’m certainly 
mighty glad, my boy, that you’ve seen best 
to take the advice of your father’s friend. 

I thought of you the minute they wrote me 
that they wanted a place to shoot over.’’ 

The express train whistled down the 
tracks and presently drew into the station. 
From the last of the sleeping cars shot a porter. 
The next moment a boy about Dick’s age 
sprang down the steps ; two older men followed 
him. For a moment they stood looking about 
them; then one of them, spying the agent’s 
glittering buttons, came down the platform. 

‘* This is Mr. Lee, I presume?’’ he said 
with hand outstretched. ‘‘I’m the Mr. Bartlett 
who wrote you. Is your friend here?’’ 

Lee’s face brightened. He was a good judge 
of men, and deep in his heart he had dreaded 
to face what the train might bring. 

‘*Certainly is, suh!’’ he declared. ‘‘Dick, 
allow me to present you to Mr. Bartlett. Mr. 
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4.4 U 
ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


“SUITS ME DOWN TO THE GROUND!” DECLARED 


JACK HOTLY 
av “SR 


when the carriage drew up at Oak Royal. | too. I’ve an idea that you know how to use 

Young Fellows, glancing at the big square | it, and we want enough quail to eat. I’m not 

house, made a careless remark about the build- | sure enough of my own shooting to stake it 

ing’s needing a fresh coat of paint. The face | against my appetite. ’’ 

of the boy on the front seat flushed scarlet, ‘*Let’s get at the birds!’’ cried young Fel- 

but his voice was perfectly steady as he said: | lows. ‘‘ I’ve done nothing but break clay 
‘*Gentlemen, my mother is waiting to wel- | pigeons this fall. Which horse do I ride?’’ 

come ygu to our home.’’ ‘*T think you’ll find the bay comfortable, 
Mr. Bartlett sprang out and, hurrying up| Mr. Fellows,’’ Dick said. 

the steps, grasped the hand of the white-haired | ‘*T don’t usually consider my comfort when 

woman in the doorway. | it comes to horseflesh. That gray colt looks 
‘‘I’m not going to wait for a formal intro- | better to me.’’ 

duction, Mrs. Hunt,’’ he said, ‘‘because Dick} ‘‘He’s not used to shooting from the saddle; 





and I already are old friends. ’’ 
‘It’s Mr. Bartlett, mother, and this is Mr. 
Fellows and Mr. John Fellows.’’ 


Bartlett, Mr. Richard Hunt of Oak Royal.’’ 
The Northerner turned to the boy, and a 
smile played round the corners of his mouth. ‘*Friends of Richard’s are always welcome 
‘*Mr. Richard Hunt of Oak Royal, sir, I’m | at Oak Royal,’’ she answered. ‘‘My son, show 
glad to meet you. But just between ourselves, | them to their rooms, and when they are ready 
my boy, I guess I’m going to call you Dick.’’ | dinner will be ready. ’’ | 
For the first time in days Dick laughed| ‘‘Well! That’s nervy !’? young Fellows said | 
whole - heartedly. ‘‘Reckon I’d know better | to the two older men, when Dick, after show- 
whom you were calling. Hope you aren’t going | ing them to their rooms, had gone downstairs. 
to be disappointed in the shooting. Let me | ‘‘Anyone’d think we were being honored by 
bring some of your bags.’’ | being invited aboard the old wreck, instead of 
‘*Guess Mr. Lee will tell my friend and his | which we’re paying our good money to stay 
son where to put them. I’ve got to see to the | in the shack.’’ 
dogs. Will you give me a hand? I believe a | Downstairs Dick, with his fingers opening 
dog’s comfort should be considered before a and closing, faced his mother. 





I’m just breaking him to it. I honestly think 
you’ll find the bay more satisfactory. ’’ 

‘‘Of course you will, Jack,’’ Mr. Fellows 
put in. ‘‘Mount and follow Hunt; I want to 
get started.’’ Mounting his own horse, he fell 
in beside Mr. Bartlett. ‘‘Let the youngsters | 
ride together,’’ he said. ‘‘They may learn 
something from each other.’’ 

‘*I think that’s a fair surmise,’’ responded 
the other dryly. 

The birds were plentiful, and by the time 
they stopped for luncheon the saddlebags were 
heavy and Dick was smiling. He knew that 
his ‘‘guests’’ were enjoying themselves. 

It was after they had finished eating that 
Mr. Bartlett started to draw Dick’s story from 


man’s pleasure.’’ 
Mr. Bartlett’s quick liking for the boy in- 


creased as he noticed the almost instantaneous | 
understanding that Dick established with the | 


four pointers ; and when the man and the boy 
finally returned to the team they acted like 
old shooting comrades. 

But Dick found Mr. Fellows and his son 
Jack very different from the frank, hearty 
sportsman who had come with them. Mr. 
Fellows seemed older than Mr. Bartlett, and 
was far more reserved; and young Fellows, 
before they had covered half the distance to 
Oak Royal, showed that he regarded himself 
as a very superior being. 

Dick answered Jack Fellows’ questions and 
accepted his retorts with a quiet dignity that 
made Mr. Bartlett smile contentedly. From 
what he had already seen of Dick Hunt Mr. 
Bartlett believed that his friend’s son stood 
an excellent chance of getting more than good 
shooting out of this trip. That belief grew 


| ‘*Don’t say it, my boy,’’ she advised, with 
an understanding smile, ‘‘and don’t forget that 
you’re Richard Hunt of Oak Royal.’’ 

It was good advice, yet the next morning, 
when the three visitors came out into the yard 
in their hunting clothes, Dick found difficulty 
in accepting it. Mr. Bartlett’s corduroys seemed 
to be as familiar with briers as Dick’s own, 
but Mr. Fellows and his son were immaculate 

| in their green forester cloth. Jack, witha light} ‘‘Boynton has fixed things so I can’t. I 
hammerless held carelessly in his hand, walked | don’t know anyone round here who could 

| over to him and eyed the old hammer gun that | afford to lend me the money except the bank, 

| Dick carried. jand the old Shylock has got control of that. 

‘*Tf you’re going to shoot, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve the | He’s wanted Oak Royal for years, and now 
mate to this gun upstairs. Want to borrow it?’’ | he’s got his fingers right into its edges. ’’ 

| ‘*No, thanks,’’ Dick answered evenly. ‘‘I’ve! ‘‘You’ve till April 1 to get that eight hun- 
never used any gun but this, and, besides, I’m | dred dollars ; can’t you manage it somehow ?”’ 
only going to guide. I thought you’d get more| ‘‘I thought perhaps that if you found the 
birds if I went along and showed you where | shooting here worth while,’”’ said Dick, ‘tyou 
the coveys range.’’ | might recommend it to some of your friends. ”’ 
‘*That’s mighty good of you, Dick,’’ Mr. The man glanced at him out of the corners 


him. The boy answered his questions politely, 
but did not volunteer any information. On the 
way home, however, Mr. Bartlett had better 
success. Mr. Fellows and his son were riding 
ahead and Dick seemed eager to talk. The 
eight hundred dollars that he needed to pay on 
the mortgage in the spring was too heavy a 
load for a boy of his years to carry in silence. 
‘*Why not borrow it?’’ said Mr. Bartlett. 








Bartlett broke in, ‘‘but you take the gun along, | of his eyes. ‘‘We’ve talked generalities, not 








terms, Dick,’’ he said. ‘‘How much do you 
think we will pay you for our ten days 
here?’’ 

Dick bit his lip as he leaned forward to 
pat the colt’s neck. ‘‘I—I don’t know, ’’ he 
said hesitatingly. ‘‘I thought you’d tell me 
what it was worth to you.’’ Then, after a 
second’s pause, he rushed on: ‘‘Mr. Bart- 
lett, let’s not talk like this; you’re the kind 
I like to shoot with. You’re here as my real 
guest. No one has ever paid to shoot at Oak 
Royal, and you’re not going to be the first. ’’ 

Mr. Bartlett smiled. ‘‘I don’t wonder the 
place is mortgaged, Dick, ’’ he said. ‘‘ You’ve 
certainly a lot to learn about business. ’’ 

On the following day Mr. Bartlett in- 
sisted that Dick should shoot as well as 
guide. They had scattered their third covey 
and were following up the singles when a 
quail rose between the younger Fellows 
and Dick. Jack missed with both barrels, 
but hardly had his second shot exploded 
before Dick knocked down the bird. 

‘*He’s down!’’ he called. 

‘*What are you shooting dead birds for?’’ 
demanded Jack. ‘‘I got him with my sec- 
ond barrel. ’’ 

‘*Did you?’’ Dick’s face was white, but 
his voice was calm. ‘‘ Then I wasted a 
shell. ’’ 

‘*You know I did, and you needn’t act 
as if you didn’t.’’ 

Dick took a step toward young Fellows, 
broke the shells out of his gun and dropped 
the unused one into his pocket. 

‘*T’m not accustomed even to acting a 
lie,’? he said. ‘‘'To avoid further suspicion, 
I won’t shoot any more.’’ 

‘*Suits me down to the ground!’’ de- 
clared Jack hotly. ‘‘As long as we’re pay- 
ing, we might as well have it all.’’ 

‘*As to paying for your sport,’’ Dick 
replied in a voice that was ominously quiet, 
‘*T’ll be pleased to have you consider me 
your host.’’ 

Angry at being put into an embarrassing 
position, Jack lost his head. ‘‘I’m not in 
need of charity !’’ he cried. 

Dick looked him squarely in the eye. 
‘*T think you are—decidedly so,’’ he said, 

and then turned abruptly. ‘‘Come on, there’s 
another point. ’’ 

Under the sting of Dick’s reproof Jack grew 
angrier and angrier. As no one can shoot in 
such a mental condition, his work went from 
bad to worse, and of course he blamed it all 
on the silent boy. Before night he had even 
made himself believe that Dick was trying to 
spoil his vacation. 

Jack awoke the next morning in a resentful 
mood. When it came time to start, he insisted 
on riding the gray colt. Dick protested, but at 
last Mr. Fellows stepped in. 

‘*Let him have his way, Hunt,’’ he said. 

‘*But the colt isn’t safe, sir.’’ 

‘* Jack’s used to horses. ’’ 

‘* But not to this sort of colt; he’s ugly 
and headstrong. No one has ridden him but 
me.’”’ 

‘*Time some one did, then,’’ said Jack. ‘‘If 
he starts anything, I’ll give him a lesson he 
won’t forget. ’’ r 

Dick shook his head dubiously. ‘‘ All right,’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘Only don’t abuse him ; and what- 
ever you do, don’t shoot from his back.’ I tried 
it once, and he nearly killed me.’’ 

‘* He won’t kill me!’’ cried Jack, as he 
vaulted into the saddle. ‘‘Get up, Dobbin!’’ 
He dug his heels into the colt’s ribs, and the 
next instant lifted him over the fence like a 
bird. ‘*Whoop-la!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Some one 
start a fox.’’ 

‘*He can ride,’’ admitted Dick admiringly. 
‘*T wish I’d changed bridles, though.’’ 

During the early part of the morning Jack 
had no trouble with the colt; he took no 
chances and dismounted when he wanted to 
shoot. But about eleven o’clock Dick flushed 
a big covey on the upland above the ravine. 
Only one bird swung toward Jack, and he 
threw up his gun and fired. The next instant 
the frightened colt with the bit in his teeth 
had bolted, straight for the high bank. 

Mr. Fellows and Mr. Bartlett yelled. Dick 
said nothing, but, dropping his gun, dug his 
heels into his mount and was off. 

Dick knew that the frightened colt, re- 
gardless of what lay in his path, would bolt 
straight ahead ; he also knew that unless Jack 
Fellows could pull him up, both the boy and 
the horse would plunge over the bank to 
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certain death. And in spite of all that had 
occurred, that boy was a guest at Oak Royal. 
With a smile on his lips, Dick rode for all he 
was worth. His course was converging with 
the colt’s line of flight, but in the first few 
jumps he realized that he was losing ground. 
Grabbing off his hat, he beat his horse and 
urged him on with short, sharp yells. 

Jack, realizing his danger, was trying his 
best to pull the colt to the right, but the animal 
was crazed with fear and paid no heed to his 
efforts. Twenty yards from the brink Jack 
looked back at his father; he had a presenti- 

- ment that it would be his last chance. The 
thunder of hoofs from the left meant nothing 
to him. Then suddenly he heard a sharp 
‘‘Took out! Sit tight!’ 

Sweeping alongside, Dick leaned over and 
grabbed the bridle near the bit. ‘Then, with 
all his strength, he threw his own horse 
sharply to the right. The two racing animals 
came together, faltered, wavered. With a sharp 
lift Dick gathered his mount under him once 
more, and before the surprised colt could regain 
his stride, he edged him off in a sharp-curved 
are. So small was their margin of safety that, 
as they turned, the edge of the bank crumbled 
under the feet of Dick’s horse. 

When the men finally came up, the boys had 
dismounted and were looking at each other in 
silence. Mr. Fellows staggered when he got to 
the ground. 

‘¢ That was the bravest piece of work I 
ever saw, Dick,’’ he said. ‘‘There is nothing 
Jack and I can say that can express our 
thanks. ’’ 

Jack stepped impulsively up to the other 
boy and stretched out his hand. 

‘«There’s something I can say, ’’ he declared. 
‘*T’m ashamed of myself. Any hints you drop 
hereafter, Dick, I’ll listen to. You killed that 
bird yesterday, and I knew you did; you knew 
best about the colt, and I knew you did. I 
guess I’ve just resented your knowing more 
and doing more than I did.’’ 

‘‘That’s the way to talk, Jackie!’’ Mr. 
Bartlett murmured under his breath. Then, 
aloud, he said, ‘‘Now, I reckon we’d 
all feel better for a bite of f 

Tying his horse, he led the way 
down to the bank of the stream. As 
the four looked up at what two of 
them had so narrowly escaped, silence 
settled over the group. 

‘* Dick,’’ Mr. Bartlett said, when 
they had settled themselves in a com- 
fortable spot, ‘‘have you ever stopped 
to realize all you have here at Oak 
Royal ?”’ 

“‘T’ve a home, sir, if that’s what 
you mean.’’: 

‘*T mean more: I mean a fine busi- 
ness chance. The Oak Royal shooting 
is something I’ve always dreamed 
about but never expected to find. 
You’ve started to capitalize it, but in 
the wrong way. How much land do 
you own??? 

‘Fifteen hundred acres. ’’ 

‘‘How much more could you lease 
for shooting ?”” 

The boy smiled. ‘‘ About all there is. 
Why?” 

Mr. Bartlett leaned forward and 
laid his hand on Dick’s knee. ‘‘ This 
is why,’’ he said. ‘‘I know a dozen 
men, and there are hundreds like us, 
who want a place such as Oak Royal 
where they can spend a few weeks 
in the winter. You can give it to 
them. ’’ 

The boy flushed. ‘‘I was afraid to 
ask you to help ane find them,’’ he said. 
‘*That’s the thing I’ve dreamed of.’’ 

‘*Well, then, wake up,’’ said Jack, sitting 
up suddenly with a broad smile on his face. 
“I’m not dreaming; I’ve got the big idea. 
Turn Oak Royal into a club. Get twenty-five 
members, and make Dick president and gen- 
eral manager. He is to have everything—cotton 
land, woodland, everything except the shooting 
rights. He can entertain us in his own house 
or build a clubhouse, as he sees fit. The mem- 
bership dues go to him for his work and 
rights. ’’ 

“*The boy’s hit it,’’ declared Mr. Fellows. 
‘*We four are the charter members of the Oak 
Royal Club.’’ 

Dick Hunt’s face was a study. Ahead he 
could see all those things that he had so long 

. desired—money to make needed repairs, new 
friends, perhaps even a chance to become asso- 
ciated with Northern business men. Then he 
remembered Boynton and the mortgage. 

‘**Tt’s a wonderful plan,’’ he said dully, 
‘*but, unfortunately, another man has first 
claim on Oak Royal.’ - 

‘*‘What do you mean ?’’ asked Mr. Fellows. 

‘‘Tt’s mortgaged, and a payment falls due in 
the spring. I haven’t money enough to meet 
it, and Sidney Boynton, who holds the mort- 
gage, will foreclose like a shot.’’ 

Jack Fellows sprang to his feet. ‘‘ All those 
in favor of electing Mr. John Fellows treasurer 
of the Oak Royal Club signify so by keeping 
quiet. The silence has it. Mr. Fellows is duly 
elected.’? Whipping off his hat, he held it 
before his father. ‘‘The Fellows family is all 
here, dad,’’ he said seriously, ‘‘because the 
Hunt family risked its life without a thought. 





Kindly deposit your promise for one thousand | and all you can do is to entertain motions,’’ | sight from the ranch buildings, she continued 


dollars as our initiation fee to the club. You | said Mr. Bartlett. ‘‘If you do it as graciously | to graze indifferently ; 


but she did occasionally 


know this shooting club is no charitable insti- | as you’ve entertained us, you’ll be a vast suc- | glance over her shoulder. To make sure that 


tution ; you have to pay to belong.’’ 


Mr. Fellows looked at Dick. ‘‘May 1?” he | 


asked. 
‘s]—] —”’’ faltered Dick, ‘‘I can’t take —’’ 
‘*You’re merely the president of this club, | 


STORIES 


SAN DIEGO RANGE 


cess. What will your mother say to this?’’ | she did not see him, Grant watched her through 
Dick turned to his friend with a face that | a dense green spray of lilac. 
| was radiant. | Blackbird fed casually for more than half 
‘*You can guess,’’ he said happily. ‘‘And if|an hour. When she was within a hundred 
| you-all don’t mind, 1I’1l ride back to tell her.’’ yards of the thicket in which Grant was 
hiding, she suddenly raised her head, snuffed 
the air intently, stretched her ears forward 
until they looked as round as saucers, and 
headed straight in his direction. 
‘*T’m in luck,’’ Grant said to himself. ‘‘The 
calf must be hidden right in this thicket. ’’ 
When Blackbird reached the edge of the 
circular patch of brush she turned and made 
a detour on a swinging trot. 
‘* Perhaps the calf is farther on,’’ Grant 
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Il. THE WISE BRONCHO COW 


thought. 
A minute later he heard a crashing on the 
trail by which he had entered the thicket ; then 





e S late as 1880 people in south- 
A ern California were im- 
porting most of their butter 

from outside the state. We called it ‘‘pickled 
butter, ’’ and rarely paid less than ninety cents 
for a short-weight, two-pound roll. After a 
while stories got round that there was ‘‘big 
money”’ in making butter, and several beef- 
cattle ranchers rushed pell-mell into dairying. 
Uncle Scott was one of the first range owners 
in San Diego County to get the dairying fever. 
He figured that, since he already had the cows, 
he should not need much capital to begin on. 
About all the equipment he should have to 
have would be an adobe dairy house, innumer- 





he saw Blackbird’s head and horns appear 
through a gap in the chaparral. Her eyes were 
ing about, evidently trying to get - blazing, and Grant suddenly understood. She 
used to its legs. was coming after him. She had followed his 
When Blackbird saw Grant, she swung her | scent up the wind. At that moment the cow 
head about and uttered a low, gentle ‘‘Moo-oo- | charged. 
00-001’? The calf instantly hoisted its tail and| The thicket was an interlaced tangle of lilac, 
made for the brush ; although Little Blackbird | greasewood and manzanita, and formed a 
was mostly legs, and its legs were mostly | dense, springy wall more than seven feet high. 
joints, it made good time. Grant knew that | Blackbird would have impaled Grant in very 
Blackbird had given her offspring instructions | | short order had it not been for a burrow-like 
to hide out, and that if the calf got away he | | runway that Uncle Scott’s hogs had made in 
would have a hard job to find it. So, hoping | the brush. As Grant turned to flee, he caught 
to get a cast with his lasso, he jumped his | sight of the tunnel, and he made a flying leap 
mustang into a run. But Little Blackbird beat | for the mouth of it. 
him to the thicket. 


was another Blackbird, was stalk- : 





able tin pans to ‘‘set’’ the milk in, a butter 
worker and a big barrel churn. 

Uncle Scott’s cows were so wild that he 
could not milk them in an open corral, as most 
of the California butter ranchers of that day 
did. We built a narrow chute long enough to 
hold a dozen cows, and the milkers worked 
from outside the chute. They slipped a cross- 
bar between the cow’s hind legs, so that 
she could not kick, back up, or move forward. 


The old cow, who had watched the race with 
great concern, now resumed eating with an 
air of pert satisfaction. She and Grant both 
knew that no horseman could enter that chap- 
arral, and that somewhere in its impenetrable 
depths the little calf would lie without making 
@ move or a sound until it got further orders 
from its mother. 

Grant had no difficulty in driving Blackbird 
to the corral. The next morning, as soon as 
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HE MANAGED SOMEHOW TO HASTEN HIS PACE 


My brother Grant was very enthusiastic over 








A moment later he was running dog fashion 
on his hands and knees through the tangle of 
brush. Clear-cut in his mind was the image 
of Blackbird’s skewer-like horns. The vision 
impelled him to extraordinary exertions. 

He was far too busy to glance round, but 
as he scrambled madly on he heard a terrific 
crashing behind. It seemed to him out of the 
question that on his hands and knees he could 
escape the cow. Fortunate it was, indeed, that 
the tangle of tough branches offered such 
strenuous resistance to Blackbird’s 
progress. A narrowing in the brush 
burrow suddenly brought Grant to a 
dead halt, and it seemed to him that 
he struggled an interminable time be- 
fore he got free. He had not gone three 
rods farther when he felt himself 
**snagged’’ from above. A stout man- 
zanita stub had caught in the folds of 
his blue denim jumper, and the cloth 
was too tough to tear out. He was for- 
tunately wearing the jumper unbut- 
toned; throwing his arms back, he 
quickly wriggled out of it. He probably 
gained time by the accident, for he 
afterwards found the jumper punched 
full of holes, as if Blackbird had 
stopped to horn it. 

When Grant finally found himself 
scrambling out into the open and heard 
Blackbird apparently close behind, he 
was sure that his time had come. He 
well knew that a broncho cow never 
shuts her eyes when she charges, and 
that the best bullfighter in the world 
could not be hired to face one in the 
open. However, he did not pause for 
one fraction of a second to ponder the 
situation. As he headed for a neigh- 
boring live-oak tree, he cast a swift 
glance over his shoulder. He was aston- 
ished to see that the wildly whipping 
brush tops that marked Blackbird’s 
progress through the thicket were 
fully twenty-five feet behind him. 





the dairying project, and persuaded Uncle 
Scott to let him stay out of school that first 
winter to help get the new venture started. I 
think that Uncle Scott consented only because 
he hoped that the tedious grind of dairying, 
which has to continue through Sundays, holi- 
days, hot spells and stormy weather, would 
make Grant eager for school again. 

Much to Uncle Scott’s regret the dairy did 
not prove to be a mortgage lifter. That was 
partly because the cows, a cross between beef 
cattle and native longhorns, did not give much 
milk; and partly because we lost so many 
calves. At that time we did not know that a 
ealf will thrive if you give it about a gallon 
of skimmed milk twice a day. 





milking was over, he again turned her loose | Tremendously heartened, Grant buckled to 
in the brush pasture. He hoped that she would | the race—like a jack rabbit with its ears laid 
run straight ,to her calf. Instead, feeding as_ down. A little later, when he heard nimble 
unconcernedly as if maternal cares had not | hoofs beating a lively tattoo on the ground be- 
been among her problems, Blackbird wandered | hind him, he managed somehow to hasten his 
about the flat. After a while she drifted casu- | pace. As he ran, he heard the tattoo of hoofs 
ally off up the cafion, and immediately Grant | grow to a crisp, cutting sound close behind. He 
got on his horse and rode after her. However, | did not look round, for he knew that even the 
he found her grazing quietly in the open. The | time wasted in one quick glance might end 
moment she sighted him she stopped feeding, | the race in Blackbird’s favor. He kept his eyes 
took one good long look at him, and then | focused on a projecting limb of the oak tree; 
marched pertly back toward the corral. he must reach it in one leap from the ground: 

The next day and the next Grant matched! As he made his flying jump for the project- 
his wits against Blackbird’s. But she never | ing branch, Blackbird was stabbing at Grant’s 
would approach her calf or call the calf to her | legs. He caught the branch firmly with both 
when he was watching. From the appearance hands. Then, with his strong muscles standing 
of her udder, however, Grant knew that she 





Indeed, Grant’s hard work was all that kept | managed to suckle her youngster each day, 
Unele Scott from losing heavily on his new ven- | and he decided that Little Blackbird’s feast 
ture. Each day my brother put in six hours at | took place while he was milking the other 
the milking chute alongside two Swiss milkers | cows. So just before milking time the third 
whom Uncle Scott hired. Between milkings he | 
rode the range. He drove the cows that were | 
soon to come fresh down from the mountains | grazing on the flat at the mouth of the cafion. 
and turned them into the brush-cafion pasture. | An hour and a half later Grant saw her 
As soon as the cow calved he took the calf | edge leisurely away. Taking care that she did 
to the calf corral and the cow to the milk herd. | not see him, he sneaked away from the milking 
That task gave Grant no end of trouble. chute and made a long detour to the fenced 

‘*A broncho cow is the brainiest animal of | cafion. There he hid himself in a circular patch 
them all,’’ he used to say. lof brush, which covered perhaps an acre of 

One of ‘those wild creatures was so nimble | ground. The thicket was dense even for Cali- 
with her wits, hoofs and horns that she once | fornia chaparral, but Grant had found that he 
almost cost Grant his life. We called this cow | could enter it on a trail by which cattle had 
Blackbird because she was glossy black, and | made their way to a tiny grassplot in its mid- 
also because she carried herself in a pert, bird- | dle. By standing on a small rock, he could see 
like manner. Grant came upon Blackbird the over the top of the brush. 
day after she calved. She was feeding on a| After a few minutes Blackbird wandered 
flat in the brush pasture, and the calf, which | up the brush cafion. Although she was out of 


sight of Blackbird, who, as usual, was calmly 





him in good stead, he swung himself on top of 
the limb. Blackbird whirled with a guttural 
‘* Bur-r-r-ugh!’’ and, standing beneath the 
tree, eyed him with blazing eyes and bran- 


| dished her skewer-like horns. 
day he tied his horse to the corral in plain | 


Half an hour later two of Uncle Scott’s 
vaqueros rescued Grant. When they asked him 
whether he was hurt, he replied dryly, ‘‘I’m 
fatally injured in a dozen places where the 
brush scraped off my skin.’’ 

‘*‘What shall we do with the cow?’’ asked 
the head vaquero. 

‘*Turn her out on the range. She will call 
the calf as soon as night falls; and Blackbird 
Number Two will be no time at all in getting 
out of the brush-cafion pasture. ’’ 

‘‘What?’? demanded the vaquero. ‘‘Going 
to let them go back up the mountain?’’ 

** 'Yes,’? replied Grant good - humoredly. 


| ‘*Blackbird doesn’t want to get mixed up with 


this dairy business—and I believe she’s got the 
right idea. Blackbird’s a wise broncho cow.’’ 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
OCTOBER 


THE MOON OF CHESTNUTS, 
CALM OCTOBER, TELLS 
THE SQUIRREL TRIBE 

TO FILL THEIR BINS ANEW, 
THE SINGING BIRDS HAVE LEFT 
OUR SILENT DELLS, 

BUT HITHER RANGE THE 
ROVING CARIBOU. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


NCESSANT activity does not always indi- | 
cate intelligent industry. 





Who answers Evil Speaking with a Flood 
Of Evil Speech would wash off Dirt with Mud. 


E who loses his temper seldom finds it as 
good as before it was lost. 





GOOD motto for every farmer: ‘‘Save | 

the seeds for next year’s needs. ’’ 

NE thing at least can be said for the | 

White House pickets: there are none of 
them on the fence. 


N interesting phase of what we are doing 

to Americanize the world is revealed in | 

the fact that in the last few months diplomats 

of eight foreign legations in Washington have 
taken American wives. 


ORTY-SEVEN out of fifty-nine large 

cities that recently reported to the food 
administrator in Washington had less garbage 
to dispose of in July than in the same month 
last year. It is a hopeful sign. 


UPILS in certain Iowa public schools are 

signing a pledge that binds them not to 
find fault with the food set before them while 
the country is at war. The penalty for each 
violation is a fine of one cent, which will go 
into a fund to help the children of Belgium. 
It were a good pledge for all of us to sign. 


NE gratifying result of the war is that 
the demand for Bibles is greater than the 
supply. Although the American Bible Society 
has been running its presses sixteen hours a 
day for many months, it is still far behind its 
orders, one of which is for a million Bibles 
for the uses of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in army camps. 
N every war sayings and phrases are coined 
that long outlast the struggle that prompted 
them. ‘‘A serap of paper,’’ ‘‘a little group of 
willful men’’ and ‘‘to make the world safe for 
democracy’’ are perhaps the most conspicuous 
among those that have sprung from the present 
conflict; but ‘‘sunk without leaving a trace’’ 
seems likely to be added to them. 


HE war has brought a remarkable revival 

of prosperity to the ancient jet industry of 
Whitby, on the Yorkshire coast of England. 
Long before the Norman Conquest the monks 
of Whitby Abbey were famous makers of jet 
beads and other jet ornaments. The industry 
thrived in the village until a generation ago, 
when changing fashions and glass imitations 
of jet, made in Germany, caused its decline. 
Now the demand for jet ornaments for mourn- 
ing wear and the shutting off of the supply of 
glass imitations have revived the industry. 


HE Treasury Department, acting with the 

Federal Reserve Board, has a plan to draw | 
into the Treasury much of the gold that is in 
circulation in the United States. Most of it is 
on the Pacific slope, where the traditions of | 
’49 are still so strong that coin is preferred to | 
paper money. Hitherto the gold has been re- | 
deemed by weight, and as the coins suffer much | 
from abrasion the lighter coins remain in | 
circulation and so become still lighter. Since | 
the new plan provides for redeeming the coins 
at their face value, it is expected to draw the 
light coins in. 





HE newspaper files of Civil War days, 

preserved in the public libraries, are still 
in almost perfect condition—the pages perhaps 
a little discolored, but firm in texture and as 
easy to read as they were fifty years ago. But 
what will the historian of fifty years hence 
find when he tries to consult the newspapers 
of to-day? News-print paper began to deteri- 
orate when wood pulp first came into use about 
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twenty years ago, and of late the quality has 
become so poor that librarians do not even hope 
to preserve their files for more than a few years. 


og? 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


sk: forward movement that Gen. Ca- 
dorna began in midsummer has proved to 
be the most important activity in which 
the Italian arms have yet been engaged. It is 
being carried out on a scale and in a direc- 
tion that seem to make possible not only the 
capture of Trieste, which has always been 
assumed to be the Italian objective, but the 


‘destruction of the Austrian armies, and a 


consequent threat to Vienna itself. 

It is by no means safe to predict that any- 
thing like that will happen. The advance may 
be stopped by its cost either in men or muni- 
tions before the Austrians have been dislodged 
from the last of their strong positions ; but one 


] by one Cadorna has shelled or stormed them 


out of the almost impregnable heights on the 


| Bainsizza Plateau north of Gérz. His guns 


command the valley that would open for him 
@ path between the two wings of the main 
Austrian army. If he can break through there, 
and roll up the separate wings, Trieste would 
fall and the road to Vienna would be open. 
What remains to be done is not simple, but it 
is no more difficult than the taking of Monte 
Santo and Monte San Gabriele. 

Hitherto Italy has been unable to make use of 
its superior man power because of the narrow 
and mountainous front on which its army has 
had to deploy. It has suffered, too, from a 
deficiency of shells. Italy itself has neither coal 
nor-iron; it must import both from France or 
England or the United States, and those coun- 
tries have had little to spare. Apparently, 
however, the other allies are convinced at last 
that Cadorna has it in his power to strike a 


| very serious blow at the Central Powers, and 


that he may even be able to put Austria out of 
the war if he is properly supported ; and they 
are now furnishing him with very greatly in- 
creased supplies of ammunition. The recent 
military conference in Paris was frankly de- 
clared to be occasioned by the changed aspect 
of affairs on the Italian front. 

Whether Cadorna will succeed or fail in the 
greatest of his campaigns remains to be seen; 
but he has already proved himself to be a 
modest, silent man who thoroughly understands 
warfare and who knows how to accomplish his 
ends by other means than the desperate sacri- 
fice of his men. He is the only general who 
has held the supreme command of the armies 
of his country from the beginning of hostili- 
ties; and the only one, too, whose military 
reputation has increased with each campaign. 


e9s 


“NECESSARY AND PROPER” 


HAT a complete change there would 

have been in the history of the 

United States had the fathers of the 
Constitution of 1787 not hit upon that most 
convenient and elastic phrase, ‘‘necessary and 
proper’’! They gave usa written Constitution, 
for the most part rigid and specific; they 
granted some powers to the new government, 
but denied or reserved others. Then, after enu- 
merating the functions definitely granted to 
Congress, they virtually multiplied the author- 
ity of Congress a thousandfold by adding 
this clause: ‘‘To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government 
of the United States or in any department or 
officer thereof. ’’ 

National necessity has amply justified the 
interpretation that the Supreme Court has 
liberally and wisely given to it; namely, that 
Congress itself is the sole judge whether the 
measures it enacts are necessary and proper 
for carrying the granted powers into execution. 
The clause has made it possible again and 
again to extend the scope of the national gov- 
ernment. Pure-food laws have been adjudged 
necessary in order to regulate commerce among 
the states; postal savings banks have sprung 
from the power to ‘‘establish post offices and 
post roads’’; the Supreme Court has always 
refused to pass upon the question whether 
protective - tariff laws are ‘‘ necessary and 
proper’? to carry into execution either the 
power to lay imposts or the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries. 

Now the ‘‘pacifist,’’ disloyal, pro-German 
propagandists are saying that it is unconstitu- 


tional to send the National Guard abroad. They 
cite the particular duties that the state militia 
may rightfully be called upon to discharge ; that 
is, maintaining peace and order and repelling 
invasion. But here again the delightfully elastic 





clause comes into play. Besides the right to 
call the militia into service, Congress has re- 
ceived power to declare war and to raise armies. 
In an address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles E. Hughes lately ex- 
pounded the scope of the powers so conferred. 
The right to raise armies implies the right to 
choose the proper method of raising them and 
the right to say who shall serve. To call the 
militia into service is most obviously one way, 
and an effective way, to raise an army. The 
right to declare war implies the right to wage 
it wherever the enemy is to be found. 

That is the substance of the argument, and 
it is convincing. Those who raised the objec- 
tion and are still dissatisfied are privileged to 
hold to their opinion ; but their judgment will 
not prevail. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended to tie the hands of the govern- 
ment that they were establishing. 


oss : 
SERVICE 


T is a pity that we have allowed oppro- 
if brium to attach to the good old word 
‘*servant,’’ opprobrium utterly unmerited. 
Talk about ‘‘help,’’ or the latest equivalent, 
‘*maid,’’ used quite inappropriately, does not 
alter circumstances in the least, nor is there 
any reason why we should wish them altered. 
Everyone who is worth anything is a servant. 
The merchant serves his customers. If he 
serves them not well, they discharge him. The 
lawyer serves his clients, the minister his 
parishioners, the doctor his patients. The pres- 
ident of a bank is a servant, and so is the 
president of a railway. The President of the 
United States is the hired servant of the people 
of the United States, and few servants in any 
occupation are more abused by their masters. 

Service, well and faithfully performed, is 
the only real dignity, and all the outward pomp 
and insignia of rank are but badges of service, 
and disgraceful if they are not earned. 

Service is life. It is only when we are doing 
something to serve the large movement of the 
world that we are entitled to live in it, that we 
really do live in it. Life is measured by use- 
fulness. Of all the varied afflictions that swift- 
footed age can bring, none is more oppressive 
than the sense of diminished capacity for 
service. 

Not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
not to be served, but to serve, is the utterance 
of the highest authority in spiritual matters. 
There is but one disgrace connected with 
service of any kind, and that is to serve ill. 
Let us perform whatever service falls to us, 
large or small, high or low, with all the zeal 
and all the strength that is in us. Then we 
shall be sure that when we depart we shall be 
missed, if only a little; and there is no more 
solid satisfaction in the world than that. 


o 9 .° 
LET US SAVE THE CLASSICS 


VW pow or no war, education has to go on. 
Our colleges send their seniors and 
their juniors into the army, but the 

younger classes should be nearly as large as 
ever, and the primary and the secondary schools 
will have full ranks. But the war is teaching 
us that we must so reform our system of edu- 
cation that it wil! produce leaders who can 
master emergencies. 

One direction that the reform must take is 
obvious: for war or for peace, scientific research 
must have every encouragement. It is the 
policy that gave Germany its wonderful com- 
mercial development, and that has thus far 
saved it from collapse. Because of its scientific 
knowledge it has been able to find ingenious 
substitutes for things that it must have, and 
that the rest of the world has refused, or been 
unable, to furnish it. So-much we can learn 
from the enemy. We must follow his example, 
not in copying or taking over what. Germans 
have discovered or made, but by studying the 
secrets of nature for the mere love of knowl- 
edge, firm in the belief that here, as in Ger- 
many, business will find a way to apply the 
knowledge to industrial uses. 

The other direction is not so obvious. Many 
will sneer when it is urged that it is as essen- 
tial to our national- well-being that we return 
to classical education as it is that we encourage 
scientific research. Who are the men that have 
risen to political leadership? In almost every 
case they are men who have been trained in 
the classics. Every country needs strong, well- 
balanced leaders, and to be well-balanced they 


|must be well-educated. If scientific training 


will give them the proper equipment, all the 
better; but hitherto that form of education has 
not disposed its strong men to seek high place 
in government. 

That, however, is only one of several reasons 








for urging a study of the classics. No other 
groundwork so well prepares a man for a high 
career in literature. It trains the mind to accu- 
racy of thought and to conciseness of expres- 
sion. Not everyone is capable of acquiring a 
classical education or of making the best use 
of it. Therefore, the old rule of prescribing 
classics for all, and nothing except classics, 
was a mistake that no one now defends and 
that will not be repeated; but it is an even 
greater mistake to drop Greek altogether, as 
most of the secondary schools have done, and — 
to be hostile or indifferent to Latin, as too 
many of them are. For those whom the ancient 
languages and literature attract, there should 
be ample and generous provision. 

Is there any keener or purer intellectual 
delight than that which scholars find in study- 
ing the masterpieces of Greek and Latin liter- 
ature? Whether it be poetry, drama, history or 
philosophy, those works are preéminent in the 
indefinable quality that we call style. No trans- 
lation can absorb the flavor of such literature. 
No translator is ever satisfied with his own 
version. He feels what those literary masters 
succeeded in saying, but he cannot put the 
ideas into words of his own language that will 
enable others to feel it as he does. 

There is still room in the world for scholars 
—there will always be need of them. Without 
them there cannot be intellectual progress. 
Sooner or later the mistake of denying facili- 
ties for making them will be perceived and 


remedied. 
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SILENT PATRIOTISM 


O one need deny the value of vocal 
patriotism. Cheers and singing, the 
waving of flags and the rolling of drums, 

proud rhetoric from elevated platforms, well- 
turned war articles, all help. They arouse a 
certain enthusiasm in those who hear and 
read, and even a little in those who write 
and speak. Not one should be omitted. 

Still, cheering and speaking and writing come 
dangerously easy to those who have a gift for 
them. A little deed is often harder to produce 
than a great many big words, and, after all, 
it is the great mass of silent patriotism that 
counts. When one young boy who cannot say 
much, or write much, or perhaps even think 
much, goes out and gives his life for his 
country, it makes the most stirring of speeches 
wither into pitiful insignificance. 

Those who stay at home and do not give 
their lives can have their silent patriotism, too. 
There is the patriotism of giving. Most of us 
know what that means in these days, mainly 
by reading of the giving of others, only in part 
by giving ourselves ; for there is probably not 
one of us who gives what he ought, and what 
he knows he ought, when he thinks of the 
silent giving by boys of their lives. 

Then there is giving up, often so much 
harder than giving. To take a dollar from our 
superfluity and hand it over is always vleasant 
and not very difficult. But to go without some 
accustomed luxury of food, or drink, or enter- 
tainment, to relinquish some long-anticipated 
pleasure, just so that the boy who is giving 
his life may give it with more hope and less 
suffering—that is where the strain comes. Are 
you meeting it? 

And there is still another silent patriotism: 
that which refrains from finding fault with 
those who are doing much more than we are. 
It isso easy to criticize, so hard to do. Of 
course those in authority make mistakes. How 
should they help it? They will blunder and 
muddle and make haste slowly and delay when 
lightning speed seems absolutely necessary. 
Some public criticism of these things is doubt- 
less necessary, and at times general public ac- 
tion to correct them. But abstain with all your 
might from the mean, petty faultfinding that 
is rooted in ignorance and that too often leads 
to the encouragement of selfishness. When you 
read your morning paper, do not margin it 
with carping comments about what might have 
been done and what should have been done. 
You do not know what was done, and if you 
did you do not know the difficulties, the 
obstacles that had to be overcome and were. 

To be always ready with patriotic rhetoric 
is an excellent thing, but it is sometimes even 
more patriotic to keep still. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Sep- 
tember 16 the exports administrative board 
‘published a list of some fifty articles that can no 
longer be exported freely, owing to the necessity 
of preserving them for the use of the United 
States. Among the articles are alcohol, steel and 
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iron plates, ingots or billets, wheat or wheat 
flour, various chemicals and acids, flax, sugar 
and potash.——The surgeon-general plans to 
construct hospitals at once in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Washington, for the special 
‘* reconstruction ’’ treatment of crippled sol- 
diers. Later, if the necessity arises, similar 
hospitals will be built at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Buffalo, St. Paul, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Memphis, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, St. Louis, Denver, Kansas City, Rich- 
mond and Los Angeles.——Three hundred 
thousand men of the draft army reported at 
the several cantonments on September 19. 
Some of them will be assigned to fill the 
National Guard regiments to full strength. 
s 

ONGRESS.—On September 15 the Senate 

passed the bill that authorized a bond issue 
of $11,538,945,460, without a roll call. Four 
billion dollars is to be loaned to our allies and 
the remainder used for our own war expenses. 
—The House passed the war-insurance bill 
unanimously. It provides for compensation for 
death or disability up to $75 a month, or $100 
a month if the soldier has lost both feet, both 
hands or both eyes. The compensation is the 
same for privates as for officers. In addition, 
soldiers may take out extra insurance up to 
$10,000 at moderate premiums ; the government 
will carry the cost of the extra risk.——On 
September 13 the Senate Committee on Suffrage 
favorably reported the Anthony resolution for 
woman suffrage by constitutional amendment. 
The resolution will come to a vote at the De- 
cember session. ——On September 18 the House 
without a dissenting vote passed the war-ap- 
propriation bill, which provides $7,000, 000,000 
for the pay and subsistence of one million 
soldiers, and for artillery, shipbuilding, naval 
increases and aéroplane construction. 

se] 

HIPBUILDERS’ STRIKE.—Strikes 

among the workers in the iron shipyards 
of San Francisco and the wooden shipyards of 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, seriously inter- 
fered with the shipbuilding programme of the 
government. Nearly twelve per cent of the 
work contracted for was affected by the strikes. 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board hoped 
to settle the strikes by pledging the government 
to pay part of the increased wages demanded 
by the men. ° 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On | 


September 13 the State Department at 
Washington made public a letter from Eck- 
hardt, the German minister to Mexico, to 
Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, which had 
fallen into its hands. The letter praised the 
unneutral activities of Cronholm, formerly 
Swedish chargé d’affaires in Mexico, and asked 
that his services to Germany be rewarded by a 
decoration from the Kaiser.——The Swedish 
foreign office declared that it was ignorant of 
the contents of the letters it had transmitted 
for German diplomats, and deplored the char- 
acter of the communications that have been 
made public. The permanent secretary of the 
department has been dismissed from office. 
—On September 17 the German foreign 
office, in expressing its gratitude to the Swedish 
government for the courtesies it had received 
in the matter of transmitting dispatches, de- 
clared that it deeply regretted the disagreeable 
position in which Count von Luxburg’s indis- 
cretion had put the Swedish government. It 


made unofficial disavowal of Count von Lux- 


burg’s expressions to the Argentine minister 
at Berlin, but Foreign Minister Pueyrredon at 
Buenos Aires declared that more formal apol- 
ogy must be made if friendly relations were 
to continue between Germany and Argentina. 
On September 19 the Senate of Argentina 
voted in favor of breaking relations with Ger- 
many. ° 


RANCE.—M. Painlevé, the new Premier, 

retains M. Ribot as minister of foreign 
affairs, but drops M. Thomas, minister of mu- 
nitions, and M. Viviani, 
minister of justice. The 
Unified Socialists gave 
the new cabinet no as- 
surances of support, and 
it is not certain that it 
can long control the 
Chamber. In the minis- 
terial declaration read 
before the Deputies on 
September 18 the new 
Premier declared that 
France would fight until 
Germany agreed to restore Alsace-Lorraine 
and make reparation for the ruin caused by 
the invasion of France. 
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USSIA.—The rebellion of Gen. Korniloft | 


collapsed without causing serious trouble 
to the provisional government, and on Septem- 
ber 13 it was announced that the last of his 
troops had surrendered. The soldiers declared 
that they had been misled concerning the true 
State of affairs, and desired to reaffirm their 
allegiance. The next day Gen. Korniloff was 
put under arrest. Gen. Krymoff, his associate 
in rebellion, committed suicide. —On Septem- 
ber 15 the provisional government, headed by 
Kerenski, proclaimed the Russian republic 
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and announced that the affairs of state were | 
intrusted to an inner cabinet council of five 
— Kerenski, Terestchenko, Verkhovski, Ver- 
dervski and Nikitin. The constitutional assem- 
bly is called to meet in December.——The 
Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates is still loyal to the existing govern- 
ment, although it professes a radical pro- 
gramme of disquieting thoroughness — going 
so far even as the abolition of all private 
property. ——The Council of the Don Cossacks 
also affirmed its loyalty to the Kerenski gov- 
ernment, although it did not, as that govern- 
ment requested, put the hetman of the Cossacks, 
Gen. Kaledines, under arrest. Gen. Kaledines 
resigned his office on September 17.——The | 
Premier left Petrograd for the headquarters | 
at Mohilev on September 18, and announced | 
that a careful reorganization of the army was | 
in prospect.——Gen. Soukhomlinoff, minister | 
of war under the Czar, was on trial charged | 
with high treason in neglecting to supply and | 
munition the army properly. 
s 


RTUGAL. — Martial law was declared 

in Lisbon, where a strike, accompanied. 
by disorders of a serious nature, has been in 
progress for some time. 


THE GREAT WAR & 


(From September 13 to September 19) JAK | 
The hard fighting on the Bainsizza Plateau 








their possession they command the Chiapovano 
and Idria valleys and threaten the flank of the 
Austrian army that occupies the Carso Plateau 
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AN ITALIAN OUTPOST IN THE ALPS 


and covers Trieste. The losses in the fighting 


but the result is a definite advance for the 





Italian arms. It is probable that the battle will 
not be resumed until Gen. Cadorna has accumu- 
| lated a fresh supply of shells. 

| Gen. Alexieff, the new Russian chief of staff, 
| seems to have infused more spirit into the army 
| east of Riga. Under his direction the. German 
| advance was checked some twenty-five miles 
| beyond that city and was even driven back out 
| of several villages it had occupied. The Russian 
| general staff is said to believe that the Germans 
|are about to attempt a smashing drive at the 
| Russian front along the Diina River, but no 
| one now thinks that any serious campaign will 
| be directed at Petrograd this fall. 

| There was fighting along the Roumanian line, 
| but the Germans, who were on the offensive, 
| made no gains. 

On the western front there was activity round 
Verdun, where the Crown Prince’s men took 


|a French trench line, but had to give it up 
| again. Skirmishes and heavy artillery fire were 
| reported from the British front, and there was 
| reason to believe that another attack in force 
| was about to be delivered somewhere along 
that front. 

The Germans were said to be removing 
civilians from Roulers and Ostend in Belgium, 
which possibly indicates an intention to aban- 
don those places. 

The Central Powers made their replies to 
the peace letter of the Pope. They had not 
been published in full when this record closed, 
but they were said to make no definite propos- 
als in the direction of peace. 

The Central Powers have made public their 
plans for the immediate future of Poland. The 
Polish people having failed to respond to the 
advances of Germany and Austria, and to raise 
a Polish army for service under the Kaisers, 
, the independent Kingdom of Poland is to be 

postponed. ‘The monarchs of the Central 
Powers are to appoint a regency of three mem- 
| bers, and no steps can be taken in the admin- 
istration of the country without the assent of 
the occupying powers. The regency will ap- 
point a premier and cabinet, which will in turn 
constitute a legislative state council. Later, 
according to the promises of Germany and 
Austria, an opportunity to elect a parliament 
will be given. 

The submarines sunk twenty-eight British 
ships during the week; only eight were over 
1600 tons. Two more Norwegian ships were 
sunk with a loss of twenty-one lives. The 
American tank steamer Platuria was sunk on 
September 15. 

Uruguay took possession of the German ships 
in Montevideo Harbor, having heard that the 
crews intended to sink or cripple the vessels. 








came to a temporary cessation on September 14, | 
when the Italians at last made good. their hold | 
on Monte San Gabriele. With this height in | 


of the last three weeks have been very heavy, | 
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A Westclox Alarm 





He Fathers 


PROUD godfather 
is kindly Big Ben, 
when baby first 

peeps at the world. He 
shares the joy of mother 
and dad—and their new 
duties, ‘00. 


He lends two willing hands 
for molding little lives. He 
helps make better men for 
Father Time. 








From the wee small hours of 
infancy till twilight of old age, 
Big Ben is true to his trust. He’s 


Other Westclox: 











Punctuality 


LaSalle, Ill.,U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 





a faithful friend through life. 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He’s 
loyal, dependable and his ring 
is true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 





























Look for this Labei 
on your Coat 





Raynster 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Raynsters are storm-coats made 
and fathers. 
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ster 


for boys and girls and for mothers 


They just cover a fellow up and keep out all the rain. 


Yet they give you room to romp and run. 


Rain won’t keep you in the hous 
storm-coats are for regular fellows. 


e if you have a Raynster. These 
Boys and girls who don’t like to 


stay in and read every time it rains. 


_ And listen: every boy and girl, big or little, can get a Raynster to fit 
just right. The United States Rubber Company has seen to that. 


into happy ones. 





- Ask the folks to get youa Raynster. 
Raynsters are made for men and women, too. 


This big company of men has not overlooked any 
size in making these storm-coats that turn dreary days 


And tell them 
Write 


today for booklet showing various styles of Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 
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*" HER LAUGH #? 
By Abbie Craig 


'" E nip of autumn, Jimmy Boy, has caught 
the out of doors; 
Ah! Smell the bitter hickory leaves and yon- 
der orchard’s breath. 
Some day when I put down the plough these 
acres will be yours. 
I like to know my furrows will keep running 
after death— 
But think a bit about the bride you take to help 
you, lad; 
Be sure she has the laughter that your mother 
had. 


Sometimes I can’t remember, boy, the color of 
her eyes; 
I rather think that they were blue, I know 
her hair was brown. 
She kind of matched the butterflies in flitting 
walk and size; 
Her little twelve-year sister could have worn 
her wedding gown. 
But bells and brooks and bobolinks were never 
quite so sweet 
As just her rippling laugh across the golden 
wheat. 


Down where the rows are apple red I used to 
see her go, 
A baby clinging to her hand, her laughter 
full of joy; 
Sometimes it tinkled merrily, sometimes it bub- 
bled low, 
But always it could make me smile in answer, 
Jimmy Boy. 
When trouble came, it was her laugh that 
helped me to forget. 
For me in every meadow path it echoes yet. 


Sometimes the shrieking winds of March across 
the quaking hills 
Have mixed a happy lilting like a silver- 
hearted bell, 
As when I thought to bring to-her the spring’s 
first daffodils 
I heard her fiuting, joyous trill, and knew 
the world was well— 
Son, all the hurts of yesterday have faded heal- 
ingly 
Because I had a comrade who could laugh 
with me. 
Sg 


BEYOND THE PARAPET 


HE Rev. John Kelman, pastor of the 
United Free Church of Edinburgh, who 
has been at the front in France and in 
close touch with soldiers, says that there 
is a persistent feeling among the fight- 
ing men that there is a life beyond the 

present one. They express their belief by saying 

that there is “something beyond the parapet.” 

They are sure that if they lay down their lives in 

this struggle for liberty the God of all freedom 

will give them adequate compensation in some 
other world for lives cut off untimely here. 

From the psychological side that is an interesting 
phenomenon. But it is doubly so in relation to 
spiritual concerns. It relates to our proofs of im- 
mortality. Those proofs have never been compel- 
ling to the reason. Of those who have been “‘across 
the border,” if border there be, none has returned 
to assure us of a life beyond—and those are the only 
ones who really know. The rest is conjecture, so 
far as our logical processes go. And yet it is a 
strange fact that the belief has been persistent. 
Man has never been content to settle down to a 
philosophy that ends with the horizons of time. 
Like Columbus, he has had to have another con- 
tinent “to keep the earth’s balance true.” And 
when men have needed the support of this belief 
for the “doing of a deathless deed” the belief be- 
comes more vivid and luminous to them. 

Perhaps their assurance could not be so stated 
as to stand in a court of law. But it was not in- 
tended for a court of law. It is a sidelong testimony 
spoken in the private ear. There is no argument 
in moral matters that compels belief. If it were so 
the morality would be gone from the deed. There 
would be no element of venture. It would be a 
bargain, with a known price for the sacrifice. None 
of us really knows; there is where the venture 
comes. But still there seems to be a flitting and 
haunting assurance sufficient to dare upon. 

The belief in immortality is somewhat like walk- 
ing on stepping-stones across a shallow river in 
a fog. We can see only the stone immediately 
ahead; but as we take the steps one by one, the 
fog lifts enough to reveal the next stone, and 
presently we are across, In other words, it is by 
acting as if we were immortal that the assurance 
of immortality comes. 

Some one once said to Goethe, ‘I don’t believe 
that I am immortal.” Goethe replied, “Then prob- 
ably you are not.” 

There is a deep philosophy in that. At bottom it 
means that a man’s life colors his beliefs. It was 
said much more plainly by Christ, “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” Who knows but that one of 
the results of this war may be-the reinforcement 
of the belief in immortality? 


° 9 
PATRIOTS 


UT, Judith Macomber, aren’t you going 
to do a thing? Not Red-Cross work or 
knitting or a garden or anything?” 

Judith laughed. 

“That soaring imagination of yours, 

Clarice Anstey!” she said. “Will you 

please tell me where I could make a garden? In a 
window box ?” 

“You might in the back yard, if the children 
didn’t liave a whole zoo there.” 

“But the children have a zoo there; it’s part of 
keeping them happy and well when they have to 
live in the city, poor kiddies. So that’s out of the 
question. As for Red Cross,”—Judith’s clear eyes 
became dark for a moment,—“I did want to dread- 
fully; you don’t know how much. But I couldn’t 
without leaving things for mother to do, and I 
consider my mother as much more valuable to my 
country than I am. I think most of our mothers are 
—they know so much more than we. I sat down and 
figured it out one day. I decided that it would be 
mother giving, and not I, if I took time that I owed 
her and studied first aid. And that wasn’t fair, 
because mother was already giving Bob —” Ju- 
dith’s voice broke suddenly. 

“Oh, I know there’s Bob,” Clarice acknowledged 
awkwardly. “I know, of course, Judith. Only I 
thought that would be all the more reason —” 

“It és all the more reason,” Judith retorted, 
































steady again. “The country’s going to need the | bounds along the shelf. Here he paused for a sec- 


children. It?s my business to help mother make 
them the kind of men and women that the country 
can’t get along without.” 

“Well, I must say that I never heard anyone 
else express it that way,” Clarice declared. 

But it was to be Clarice’s day for enlightenment. 
Five minutes later Dr. Campbell stopped his car 
at sight of her. Clarice waved her bag at him. She 
and the doctor had always been good friends. 

“I’m getting ready to be your assistant,” she 
said gayly. 

But for once the doctor did not respond. 

“Clarice, will you ask your mother if she can 
go over to Mrs. Jennifer’s until I hunt up a nurse? 
She’s been trying to do three women’s work since 
that daughter of hers went off to a service camp, 
and the natural result has come. Patriotism! 
There’s about as much patriotism in it as there is 
food in soda water. They want the fizz—that kind! 
If they were looking for real service, they’d find it 
right at home. A woman like Mrs. Jennifer knows 
more in a day than her daughter will know in a 
year—to say nothing of helping with those splendid 
small boys.” 

Clarice drew a hard breath. ‘‘It’s so hard to 
know!” she cried. 

The doctor shot a keen glance at her. “No, it 
isn’t hard to know—not if you get outside your 
own wants, Ask your mother to run up at once, if 
she can, Clarice.” And he was gone. 
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THE “SHOVEL V. C.” 


N the charge that the British made on Hill 70 
I during the Gallipoli campaign Trooper Potts 
and Private Andrews were wounded and, on 
account of the deadly fire of the Turks, were 
obliged to lie in a hollow between the lines away 
from their comrades for two nights and two days. 
When darkness fell on the third night, says the 
author of Heroes of the Great War, the two men 
determined to make a dash for the British lines, 
cost what it might. At first Andrews was able to 
crawl with the help of Potts but soon was forced 
to give in. As Potts crouched beside his companion, 
wondering how he could carry him, he had an in- 
spiration. He had seen near by a number of dis- 
carded shovels, and he now crawled over and got 
one of them. 

In a few minutes he was gently placing the 
wounded man on it. Andrews sat with his back to 
Potts and, with his hands over his shoulders, 
grasped Potts’s hands. Although he was becoming 
weaker every minute, Potts braced himself for the 
heavy and dangerous task before him. Fixing 
the shovel to his equipment, he started, carefully 
and slowly, to drag his human freight down the 
hill. The journey was risky as well as tedious, for 
there was the ever-present possibility that they 
would be seen or heard by the cunning Turkish 
snipers, who were always active by night. 

One of Andrews’s legs was useless, and that 
added to the difficulty of getting him down the hill. 
As they progressed painfully the Turks fired at 
them; but in spite of the need for haste Potts had 
to stop about every six yards and lie down, owing 
to his weakened condition. 

At last Potts reached the foot of the hill and 


gained the shelter of a wood. Here he rested for a | 


inut w rward to look for a path | 
few minutes, then went forward to look for a path | at last, he dusted his hands together and rose to 


through the wood, leaving his companion seated 


on the shovel. He had not proceeded more than | 


twenty yards when suddenly he received a sharp 
command to halt. He had struck the British lines 
and found himself facing a bayonet. A hurried ex- 
planation saved his life. The first man to grasp him 
by the hand was Sergt. Maj. Stubbing, Sixth Royal 
Enniskillen Fusiliers, who was on night duty. It 
was he who reported Potts’s heroism to the captain, 
and the captain, in turn, laid the case before the 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, the sentry had gone to the trench 
and brought back several men. They carried a 
blanket, and accompanied Potts to the place where 
he had left Andrews. Potts had started his journey 
about six o’clock in the evening, and it was now 
half past nine. 

Both the wounded men were speedily conveyed 
to a field-ambulance dressing station, where their 
wounds were tended. Potts was invalided home at 
once, and while en route to England received the 
news that he had been awarded the great prize so 
dear to every British soldier. He had regarded his 
thrilling exploit as an ordinary incident, and was 
startled when he learned how highly it was es- 
teemed. 

“You could have knocked me down with a 
feather,” said the ‘Shovel V. C.,” “for 1 never 
thought I had done anything wonderful.” 
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A WILD LEAP 


Ti wildest leap I ever saw a mountain sheep 
take, writes Mr. Enos A. Mills in his book 
The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, was made 
a few miles northwest of Longs Peak. In climbing 
down a precipice I rounded a point near the bottom 
and came upon a ram at the end of the ledge I was 
following. Evidently he had been lying down, 
looking upon the scenes below. The ledge was 
narrow and it ended just behind the ram, who 
faced me only five or six feet away. He stamped 
angrily, struck a belligerent attitude and shook his 
head as if to say, “I’ve half a mind to butt you 
overboard!” He could have butted an ox over- 
board. My plan was to fling myself beneath a slight 
overhang of wall on the narrow ledge between us 
if he made a move. 

While I was retreating along the narrow ledge 
and considering the wisdom of keeping my eyes 
on the ram, he moved, and I flung myself beneath 
the few inches of projecting wall. But the ram did 
not charge me; instead, he made a wild leap off 
the ledge. 

It looked like aleap to death. He plunged down 
with his head forward and a trifle lower than his 
rump, with his feet drawn upward and thrust for- 
ward. I looked over the edge. The first place he 
struck was more than twenty feet below me. When 
his fore feet struck, his shoulder blades jammed 


| upward as if they were about to burst through the 


skin. A fraction of a second later his hind feet 


| also struck and his back sagged violently; his 


belly must have seraped the slope. He bounded 
upward and outward like a heavy chunk of rubber. 
This contact had checked his deadly drop. His 
second striking place was on a steeply inclined 
buttress; apparently in his momentary contact 
with it he altered his course with a kicking action 
of his feet. 

His foot action was lightning-like, and from that 





ond, then stepped out of sight behind a rock point. 

Feeling that he must be crippled, I scrambled 
up and hurried to a promontory from which to look 
down upon him. He was trotting down a slope 
without even the sign of a limp. 
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THE VOICE OF COMMAND 














New Corporal—Shoulder arms ! 
Captain—That’s not loud enough. Here, let me show you. 
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WHY HEN SPRINGER’S GARDEN 
WAS ROUND 
Dice upon his knees, on the floor of-his barn, 


circle in chalk on the worn boards. Satisfied 


his feet. 

“There!” he said. “I guess that’ll do. It ain’t 
quite as round as Hen Springev’s garden was, but 
I should think that hired man of mine could tell 
where to set the barrel, if he goes by them marks, 
wouldn’t you, Hyne?” 

Mr. Hyne agreed, and then asked: 

“What do you mean by ‘as round as Hen Spring- 
er’s garden’ ?” he asked curiously. “Who was Hen 
Springer, anyway? I never knew him, did 1?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Peaslee. “I guess that Hen 
Springer was gone before you ever moved here. 
But you missed something by not kiyowin’ him. 
He was an odd stick, and he had ways of doin’ 
things that most men never’d think of. 

“Now about the time that Hen built the round 
garden,” said Mr. Peaslee, smiling to himself, ‘‘he 
lived next to Salem Bunker, and Salem was any- 
thing but a good neighbor. He kep’ hens, and he 
never shut ’em up, and they used to scratch out 
and eat up all that Hen had planted. Hen spoke 
to Salem about it time and again, but Salem jest 
laughed at him, and told Hen that in the fust place 
he wasn’t ownin’ up that the hens belonged to him, 
and in the second place he’d rec’mend Hen to 
make his garden some other place, where the 
hens wouldn’t get into it. 

“Finally, one year Salem got some new hens— 
brahmas, they was—tall enough to eat out of a 
barrel and with big feet that looked as if they 
could scratch a livin’ out of a granite pavin’. He 
fetched ’em home and turned ’em loose, and then 
he thought it’d be a good time to kind of poke fun 
at Hen Springer, who was out in his yard lookin’ 
at the place where he cal’lated to plant his garden. 

““Hi, Hen,’ Salem called over to him, ‘come over 
here a minute! I’ve got something to show you.’ 
So Hen come over and leaned on the fence, and 
I’ve got Hen’s own word for it that his heart kind 
of sunk when he saw them big hens and roosters; 
he begun to have misgivin’s that he wouldn’t be 
able to raise any garden at all that year, and he 
knew from the smart way that Salem acted that 
he’d got them overgrown critters on purpose. 

“*Pretty able-lookin’ roosters, ain’t they?’ Salem 
says, and Hen had to agree that they was. 

“Well, as I told you, Hen was an odd stick, and 
bimeby he got an idea that nobody else would have 
thought of, I guess. He started making his garden 
in the shape of a circle. He took and drove a stake 
right in the middle and stretched a string from 
that and carried the end round, and all the land 
inside the end of the string was his-garden, and 
not a spadeful outside. 

“When he’d got it all laid out, he built a kind 
of a coop four foot square and sot it right in the 
middle of the garden, and then he went up to old 
Ike Fisher’s and got a tame fox that Ike had. Hen 
bought it and fetched it home, and he anchored 
it in that little coop with a strong, light chain made 
fast to a ringbolt. 

“Now, a fox is a funny thing; they’re shy, and 
they won’t come out when anyone’s round if they 
can help it. So it wasn’t any matter for wonder 
that no one happened to see the fox for quite a 
spell. He kep’ hid up when he’d be apt to be seen, 
but when everything was quiet he’d out of the 
coop and round overthe garden like a shadow. 

“Well, it wasn’t a great while ’fore Salem noticed 
something, and when he did he made a great to-do. 
Countin’ up one day, he found that most of his big 
roosters and four or five of his hens was missin’. 


buttress he veered off and came down violently, | Bein’ a small-minded critter and measurin’ Hen 
feet first, upon a shelf of granite. With a splendid | by what he’d be likely to do himself, he laid it to 
show of physical power, and with desperate effort, | Hen killin’ °em and eatin’ ’em. But Hen faced him 
he got himself to a stand with stiff-leeged, sliding | down so fair and square, denyin’ it, that Salem had 
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to believe him. But Salem kep’ watch, and fin’ly 
he found out what ’twas. One of his hens got over 
into the garden, and she hadn’t much more’n got to 
scratchin’ good when the fox flashed out and all 
but got her. She fetched a squawk and got out of 
there in a hurry, and Salem, sputterin’ mad, went’ 
to find Hen and have it out with him. 

“Hen let him run on and choke for a spell, and 
then he took him by the sleeve and led him over to 
the garden and reached down and got the fox by 
the chain and dragged him out; and without sayin’ 
a word he dragged the fox, spittin’ and snarlin’, 
round the garden the full stretch of the chain—and 
he showed Salem that there wasn’t an inch out- 
side the garden that the fox could reach, to save 
his life. And then he turned on Salem, mad’s a 
quiet man as Hen ever lets himself get. 

“‘Salem Bunker,’ he says, ‘you’ve thought it a 
joke because your hens have spoilt my garden for 
me before now. You knew I wouldn’t go to law, 
and I d’know’s the law would take any notice of 
anything as small as a hen case, anyway. But I’m 
going to keep that fox, and I’m going to keep him 
on my own land. If you keep your hens on your 
land, you won’t have any trouble—not a morsel! 
If you let ’em get over here, you’ve got to take the 
chances—now, I warn ye!’”’ 

Mr. Peaslee stifled a yawn with his hand. 

“Land sakes,” he said, ‘‘I’m gettin’ so I talk all 
the time!” 
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STABBING THE PUMPKIN 


CONTRIBUTOR who was interested in the 
A Indian games described in our August Boys’ 
Page writes to The Companion that he was 
reminded by them of a primitive sort of ball game 
that the natives play on the steep South African 
hills. A green pumpkin takes the place of a ball; 
it is rolled instead of being thrown. The object of 
the sport is to stop the rolling pumpkin by trans- 
fixing it with a long, sharp stick or spear. 

The men of the two teams line up alternately in 
a single row, and the captain of each side takes his 
turn in rolling the pumpkin. As the game goes on 
and the men shift in the line, each captain tries to 
favor his own side by rolling the sphere in a wide 
circle so that it will move away from the interven- 
ing opponents and toward his own men wherever 
they became grouped. There is no scoring, but a 
system of promotion and abasement instead. The 
man who misses his throw goes down one place; 
the man who grazes the pumpkin without stopping 
it holds his place; but the one who succeeds in 
arresting its progress advances two places in the 
line. The game ends when the best players have 
progressed to the top of the line, and the rest no 
longer have a chance, because the pumpkin is 
stopped before it reaches thei. 

Within the past decade a small iron hoop has 
taken the place of the green pumpkin. That, of 
course, is more economical, for it can be used the 
year round. It moves faster, requires greater skill 
on the part of those who stop it, and makes the 
pitcher more important. By hurling it so that one 
edge or the other will strike the ground first, he can 
throw incurves and outcurves with the ease of 
a professional baseball player. A favorite device 
when the opposing team are approaching too near 


j i the hoop with all his force so 
Caleb Peaslee toiled patiently at drawing a | oS the tie SO sone te Rew 


that it will just graze their toes and then circle out 
to easy striking distance when it has passed the 
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PROMPT AND DECISIVE 


N speaking of Louis Agassiz, William James 
I once said that the great naturalist’s influence 
on American methods of teaching was decisive. 
He had no use for the good old custom of commit- 
ting abstracts to memory. 

Agassiz used daily to lock a student into a room 
full of turtle shells or lobster shells or oyster shells, 
without a book or a word to help him, and keep 
him there until he had discovered all the truths 
that the’ objects could reveal. Some found the 
truths after weeks and months of lonely sorrow; 
others never found them. Those who found them 
were already made into naturalists thereby; the 
failures were blotted from the book of honor. 

While on the Thayer expedition to South Amer- 
ica, said Prof. James, I remember that I often put 
questions to him about the facts of our tropical 
habitat, but I doubt if he ever answered one of 
these questions of mine outright. He always said, 
“There, you see you have a definite problem; go 
and look and find the answer for yourself.” 

The only man he really loved and had use for 
was the man who could bring him facts. ‘Mr. 
Jones, you are totally uneducated!” I heard him 
once say to a student who propounded to him some 
glittering generality. On a similar occasion he gave 
an admonition that must have sunk deep into the 
heart of him to whom it was addressed: “Mr. 
Smith, some persons perhaps now consider you a 
bright young man; but when you are fifty years 
old, if they ever speak of you then, what they say 
will be this: ‘That Smith; oh, yes, I know him; he 
used to be a very bright young man!’” 

Happy is the conceited youth who at the proper 
moment receives such salutary cold-water thera- 
peutics from one who, in other respects, is a kind 
friend! 
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A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY 


DUTCH journalist, Mr. J. M. de Beaufort, 

A tells in his book Behind the German Veil 

of an amusing incident that interrupted a 

drive with a German staff captain through Johan- 
nisburg on the Prussian-Polish border. 

In front of a house stood two soldiers, a private 
in the Landsturm about forty-five years of age 
and a beardless lieutenant. They seemed to be in 
hot argument, and suddenly the Landsturm man 
shook his fist in the officer’s face. 

The captain stopped the car, called the private 
to him and bawled: 

“Man, have you lost your senses—threatening 
a superior officer? Do you know that you can be 
shot for that?” 

“At your orders, sir,’ replied the Landsturm 
man jumping to attention. “He may be my supe- 
rior officer, but he is also my son!” 
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OF SLIGHT IMPORTANCE 


GAIN appears a story placing in an amusing 
light that excellent quality, Scotch thrift, 
this time in London Opinion. 

McIntosh (to the doctor whom he had called in the 
middle of the night)—Ay, doctor, mon, I’m sorry 
we ca’d ye on sueh a treevial job. Ye see, we 
thocht wee Wullie had swallowed a hauf croon, 
but my wife has been coontin’ up her cheenge, and 
it turns oot to be only a penny. 
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SURLY SAM AND THE 
PICNIC HORNET 
BY EDITH M. PATCH 


NE warm, sunshiny day, when the but- 

QO tercups were bright, all the children 

who went to Sunday school in the red 

brick church had a picnic near a place called 
Silver Springs. 

At one edge of the grove there was a big, 
long teeter that went way, way up in the air 
at one end and way, way down to the ground 
at the other. 

Boy Bobbie teased, ‘‘Please let me teeter, 
now !’’ 

Surly Sam retorted, ‘‘No, I am going to stay 
right here as long as I like.’’ 

Gentle Jane said, ‘‘ Bobbie, you may have my 
end. I have gone up and down three times.’’ 

A little later, over near the lane, the children 
found a plant with many wonderful blue blos- 
soms, and Marian asked, ‘‘Do you think anyone 
would mind if I pick it and ask Uncle Jamie 
what it is?’’ 

Gentle Jane answered, ‘‘If you take only 
one flower and do not hurt the roots, maybe it 
would be all.right.’’ 

Just then Surly Sam ran by without looking 
where he stepped, and trampled down the plant 
and crushed all the blossoms. He had not seen 
it because he was thinking about getting to the 
spring for the first drink of water instead of 
noticing how pretty the path was as it curved 
round the brook. 

‘*O Sam!’’ cried Dick. ‘‘ You spoiled the 
girls’ blossoms !’’ 

‘“*T don’t care!’’ said Surly Sam over his 
shoulder. ‘‘I’m thirsty. ’’ 

Just about the time all the children were 
Saying, ‘‘I am so hungry, I’d rather eat than 
play,’’ Uncle Jamie shouted, ‘‘Get your lunch 
boxes and bring them to the big flat rocks in 
the shade !’’ 

Pretty soon a hornet, with black and yellow 
on its body and with a very pinched-looking 
waist, hovered right over Gentle Jane’s cake 
and then settled down on the top layer. 

She laughed softly, ‘‘Hornet’s hungry, too.’? 
And very carefully she cut off the bit of frosting 
that the hornet was standing on and, picking up 
her lunch box, slipped quietly to another place. 

‘*You may have a little, Miss Slender Waist 
Wasp,’’ she said, ‘‘but please stay there, be- 
cause I like to be farther away from you.’’ 
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The hornet stayed just as it was bidden. 
The reason was that it had not been disturbed 
by Gentle Jane’s quiet motions, and would not 
have harmed anyone, even if the little girl 
had not told it what to do. 

By and by three other hornets, with black 
and yellow on their bodies and with very 
pinched-looking waists, flew near a slice of 
bread and butter that Surly Sam had put down 
on the rock and had heaped high with sugar 
out of a supply that had been brought for the 
picnic lemonade. 

‘*Get away !’’ shouted Surly Sam, striking at 
them in anger. 

Then he dodged, but not quickly enough, 
for one of the excited hornets promptly darted 
up against his cheek and stung him. 

If you listen in your mind, you can hear the 
howl of Surly Sam because he was hurt. 

Uncle Jamie heard it with his ears, and said, 
‘*What’s the matter, Sammy ?’’ 

Surly Sam cried crossly, ‘*‘ Hornet stung me!’’ 

‘*Come over by the brook and I will put 
some soft mud on the place, ’’ said Uncle Jamie 
kindly. And when he had Sammy off by him- 
self and the stung spot had stopped hurting 
quite so much, Uncle Jamie said in a very 
quiet voice, ‘‘This is what almost always hap- 
pens to boys who get angry and slap at hornets. 
A boy can be selfish and keep other children 
off the teeter and get into such a hurry to have 
the first drink at the spring that he tramps 
down the girls’ blossoms, and if the other 
children are polite they do not pay much atten- 
tion; they just go away and play with boys 
who are pleasanter. Now, you might think 
from this that a boy could get along very 
comfortably by being horrid to children, but 
that he would better be friendly with hornets. 
How do you feel about it, Sammy, boy?’’ 
asked Uncle Jamie. 

Now Sam loved Uncle Jamie, because he 
never seemed to shun him and took pains to 
be kind, and he told Uncle Jamie some things 
that he did not speak about to anyone else— 
not even to himself. 

‘*Well,’? he said, and the corners of his 
mouth quivered a little, ‘‘I’d rather ten hornets 
would sting me than have the boys and girls 
go off and leave me alone the way they do.’’ 

‘*So the boys and girls really hurt deeper 
than the hornets,’? remarked Uncle Jamie, 
‘and they didn’t actually touch you at all!’’ 
‘*No, they just looked,’’ said Sam. 

Uncle Jamie whistled to himself for a minute 











while he thought. Then he said, ‘‘Do you see 
what has happened over on the rocks? Those 
thoughtless rascals have finished their lunches 
and run off to play, leaving their boxes and 
papers all scattered round. And there is Jane 
leaning up against a tree looking at the messy 
stones as if she thought they ought to be 
cleaned up and didn’t like to do it all alone.’’ 

Sam knew what Uncle Jamie wished him to 
do, but he frowned a little and said, ‘‘Jane’s 
the nicest girl at the picnice—she wouldn’t want 
me to help her.’’ 

Uncle laughed pleasantly and put his hand 
on Sam’s shoulder. ‘*Sometimes the nicest girls 
have more common sense than you seem to 
think,’’ he said. ‘‘Go and try.’’ 

So Sam sauntered over to the rocks. 

‘*Hello, Jane!’’ he said in a sheepish sort of 
voice. ‘‘I’ll pick up the messiest pieces. ’’ 
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hand, walking or running as 
they do so. In that case they 
commonly limit the fall of the 
ball by the length of the cord, 
but at other times they let the 
ball strike the ground or a wall. 

The ball itself is usually very 
light and is wound with silk. 
Perhaps the most bounceable 
ball that can be made without 
the use- of India rubber is a 
hollow ball made of split cane. 
Such balls are made by the 
natives of the Malay Peninsula. 
They are usually about six 
inches in diameter and are 





woven in an open pattern. 
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**Oh, will you?”’ said Jane, with a glad little 
smile. ‘‘And what shall we do with them?’’ 

‘*Let’s build a bonfire down on the rocks by 
the stream, and burn up the rubbish,’’ sug- 
gested Sam. And he looked really pleasant. 

**Oh, let’s!’? said Jane with a laugh. 

When Dick saw the fire, he shouted, ‘‘ Look! 
See what Sam and Jane are doing!’”’ And all 
the children ran to help pick up the rubbish 
and watch it burn. 

‘*Who made the fire?’’ asked Bobbie. 

‘*Sammy,’’ replied Gentle Jane. 

‘*How’s your face, Sam?’’ asked John. 

‘*Want a gumdrop, Sam ?’”’ asked William. 

Just then Uncle Jamie noticed that Sam’s 
face looked happy. 

‘*That boy will learn how to get along with 
hornets, and children, too—if he keeps try- 
ing,’’ whispered Uncle Jamie to himself. 





DAYS AND LANDS 


BY HARRIET O’BRIEN 





BOUNCE BALL 


to make use of a ball in one way or another. Perhaps the favorite game of Japanese 

girls is bounce ball, and you will often see them playing it, singly and in groups, in 
their homes, on the streets and in their playgrounds. An elastic cord is attached to the ball, 
and the other end is held in the hand, or more often fastened to the thumb or a finger. 

The game itself is not a contest but rather a form of play and exercise, although sometimes 
two girls make it a contest by trying to see which 
can catch the ball the most times when it bounces 
back toward the hand from the ground or the end 
of the cord. More often they do not try to catch the 
ball, but simply push it or bat it with the open 


Jiom ESE children, like those of all other lands, have numerous games that allow them 
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Timely for Gifts 
to Soldiers and Sailors 2% 


You know how anxious you will be 
to hear from them, so why not make 
it easy for them to write to you— 


Give them Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


The sturdy dependability under all 
conditions of service, the readiness to 
write at any moment, anywhere, and 
the matchless convenience make 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen the 
one necessary gift of these times. 


There should be one in the kit of every 
Soldier and Sailor—then they can write 
American History as well as make it. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 up 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


Sold at the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


116 South Clark St., Chicago 
Kingsway, London 


179 St. James St. W, Montreal 
Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 





— ors ANS. 


Get the Genuine’ : 
qvEsoa, 


STAY 


case. 


Pony 


| \and Avoid Waste 


eptURO4, euND4, 


Used every weekday-Brings rest on Sunday 
The General All-Around Cleaner 





Here’s sport! 
Take a Handy 
Oil Can of 3-in- 
One and oil each 
roller of your 
skates. Now you'll sail! 


3-in-One Oil 


is ideal for roller skates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gums or gath- 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
to prevent rust. Fine for guns, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Keeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 
Sold in sporting goods, drug, 
hardware and general stores: 1 oz., 
15¢; 3.0z., 25¢; 8 oz. (4% pt.), 50c. 
Also in Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
Cans, 3 0z., 25c. Insist on 3-in-One. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIM. B’way, N. Y. 


Rider rAGENTS Wanted 


Write for 














bicycle 
ap boyy on a sample to introduce. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
hem trial. yt or catal pees 
' 0! 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
Rat ous) poms | ces and 1 semarkable terms. 
448 J sizes colors in Ranger 
Gf bioy ~~ ein America, 
ia, Other ouneniaes models 816.75, 617.75and 
> 818.75 A few good second-hand bicycles 
Wf taken in trade, 85 to 88 to clear. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and‘all 
bicycle suppiies gt half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog offers, Write Now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-50, CHICACO 


Driver Agents Wanted 
Drive and demonstrate 2 Car. iin mone tog 5 











Delco t Ute. ept. 1002. 
BUSH MOTUR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chisago, ‘illinots 





Comfort ser Bother 


Beolately guaranteed. 
eS, Write for 


full description and 


Sante Gth St. Detroit, Mich, 
Hot and Running Water 


A High School Course 
In Two Years Learn in your 


—_ home. Here 
is a thorough, 
commutate. and simplified high school course that you 
can finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations. 
Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2417, Chicago, U.S. A. j 


ene re 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
agin free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
. popular designs illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering and with one or 
} two colors best hard enamel, Prices: 
Silver plate 15¢% each, $1.50 doz. | 
ym Sterling silver 30% each, $3. 00doz. 
H4\y, Gold plate 35% each, $3.50 on 
r Also designers and makers of high 
grade Class Pins and Rings for the 
foremost High Schools in the country. 
We make the ant —— experience, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 

















STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 

PATENTED INVENTION WANTED itn fsa 

Patented Invention 
with merit. E. A. HUMPHREY, Attorney, GOLDSBORO, N.C 
Vaudeville Sketch- eae 8, Dias 
es, Entertainments PLAY logues, Minstrel 
Material Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog 

T. S. Denison & Co., 


Dept. 77, Chicago. 
Ss TA MPS 


1O¢ 











75 var. foreign 2c. Name 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Tol: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a you, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2:25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 


Now —_— may begin at any time during 


Wheel pad Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payient to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Gomuagion when sent by 
Tnail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper it 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the lost Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








YAWNING 


AWNING is really the taking of an enor- 
mous breath; or it would almost be 
proper to say ‘that an enormous breath 
takes us, for the act is involuntary, and 
consists of a deep inspiration followed 
by a pause, and then a deep and long 

expiration, during which the mouth is wide open— 

unless we are sufficiently polite to close it. 

There may be several reasons underlying a dis- 
position to yawn. The simplest one is, of course, 
that we are tired and sleepy. But anything that 
prevents the proper oxygenation of the blood by 
fresh air will bring on an attack of yawning. Yawn- 
ing is often observed in those who are sickening 
for an illness or who are melancholy or debilitated. 
Their vital processes are slow and inert, they fail 
to breathe properly, the blood grows stagnant, 
they become temporarily undervitalized, and the 
result, or one of the results, is a violent and 
unmanageable fit of yawning. The same thing 
often follows prolonged mental concentration, the 
lassitude of grief and the torpor of delayed diges- 
tion. 

Animals are also subject to fits of yawning; a 
dog often betrays in that way that he does not find 
the atmosphere of a room to his liking. 

Yawning is curiously sympathetic, for, although 
it is not easy to act a yawn when the system does 
not call for it, it is almost impossible to suppress 
one when you see some one else yawning. Some 
persons—those of a bored and lazy temperament 
—seem to acquire a veritable habit of almost inces- 
sant yawning. 

When yawning occurs in persons who are suffer- 
ing from pneumonia it is one of the symptoms of 
the consolidation of the lung that is going on, 
and of course means deficient oxygenation of the 
blood. 

The doctors in olden times regarded it as one 
of the signs of oncoming illness, especially inter- 
mittent fevers, and modern experience proves 
them to have been right. It also often accompanies 
or precedes nervous attacks—especially epileptic 
seizures. There are cases reported of serious at- 
tacks of spasmodic yawning that could not be 
checked. Very many of those cases can be put 
under the head of hysteria. Finally, yawning some- 
times occurs because it is time to eat again. The 
tiniest baby will yawn at feeding time; so also will 
the biggest lion. 

The only thing to do for yawning is to make up 
your mind what nature is calling for,—sleep, food, 
fresh air, something to improve the circulation, 
and consequently the vitality—and then to take 
the remedy. 

e 9 


CALLS AND JELLY 


S Mrs. Hill put out her hand to ring Mrs. 
Brewer’s bell, she stopped with her 
nose raised delicately in the air and an 
expression of mingled amusement and 
despair in her eyes. Was all the world 
preserving? Mrs. Van Hoen had been 

canning peaches, and had sent word that she was 

sorry but that she would have to ask to be excused. 

Mrs. Kepler had been making sweet pickle, and, 

although she did not excuse herself to her caller, 

she was so preoccupied a hostess that Mrs. Hill 
made an early escape. And now, at Mrs. Brewer’s 

—yes, there was no doubt about it; a sudden 

waft of hot, sickish sweetness from the back of 

the house settled the matter beyond question. Mrs, 

Brewer was making grape jelly. 

Mrs. Hill’s hand fell from the bell; then, with 
sudden decision, she pressed it firmly. She might 
as well go through with the thing now that she 
was out. But if all the chureh callers were having 
experiences like hers, she did not blame people 
for saying that there were two sides to the ques- 
tion of church friendliness. 

Small footsteps sounded through the hall, and 
then the door was opened by a little girl with shyly 
friendly eyes and a face from which a hasty effort 
had not quite removed the traces of jelly. Mrs. 
Hill gave her her card and waited—a trifle defiantly 
—for the result. She did not have to wait long. A 
small, flushed lady in a gingham dress appeared 
at once. 

“Mrs, Hill?” she said cordially. ‘‘You’re from 
the church, aren’t you? I can’t tell you how much 
I appreciate your coming. I thought I should be 
lonesome here, but with everyone so cordial I’m 
not going to have a chance to be. And I’m going 
to ask a very great favor of you. I’m making jelly, 
and I’ve got to run back to it, but if you’d just 
let me treat you like an old friend and invite you 
out into the kitchen I’ll promise to establish you 
outside the danger zone. Maybe you’ll try a little 
bit and tell me how it tastes. To be sure, I 
have Maidie’s opinion, but that is hardly unpreju- 
diced!” 

Mrs. Hill followed her hostess out into the 
kitchen. It was a delightful call, and the jelly— 
served with crisp wafers—was perfect. Before she 
realized what she was doing, Mrs. Hill was telling 
of her other calls and how she almost turned away 
when she smelled the hot grapes, and they were 
laughing over it together like old friends. 

But as she went home through the September 





























Ohio 


afternoon a sudden thought came to Mrs. Hill. 





“TI wonder,” she said to herself, ‘what Pd have 
done if anyone had called while I was making 


jelly!” 
oS 
A COURAGEOUS AMERICAN GIRL 


Wis Eugénie was in the heydey of her 
glory as the lovely and idolized empress of 
the French, it was a custom in official circles 
in Paris to hold social receptions on Sundays, and 
an invitation to attend the Sunday eyening recep- 
tion of the empress was considered as a high honor 
and privilege. 

One day an American girl, the young bride of 
Baron von Waechter, who was-representing Wiirt- 
temberg in Paris, received an invitation from the 
empress. As all who are acquainted with royal 
ways well know, an invitation of any kind from 
royalty is equivalent to a command, and the 
baroness was young, a stranger, and the wife of 
an Official whose career was largely contingent 
upon imperial favor. But the young baroness was 
high-spirited, strong-principled and courageous, 
and not for an instant did she hesitate in her re- 
solve to refuse concession to a custom so discord- 
antly at variance with her Puritan upbringing. 

Friends urged the unwisdom of opposing a pop- 
ular and long-established custom. Her husband 
pointed out the probable risk to his official inter- 
ests if she should give offense to one so proud and 
so high in power as the empress. But against argu- 
ment, expostulation and appeal alike the baroness 
held firm, and to the mistress of the bedchamber 
sent a letter stating her scruples and her decision. 

The young baroness then awaited in trembling 
apprehension the blow of social ostracism pre- 
dicted by all Paris to fall upon her as the price of 
her intrepid and unprecedented act. But instead of 
the dreaded cold shoulder, the scathing rebuke, the 
blighting visitations of imperial disdain, came a 
gracious message from the empress expressing 
strongest sympathy with the American girl’s reli- 
gious principles and cordially inviting her to at- 
tend the palace Monday reception—a much more 
distinguished and intimate affair than the recep- 
tions of Sunday. That was not the only mark of 
Eugénie’s esteem that the baroness received, for 
as long as she remained a resident of Paris the 
empress continued to show her favor, 


A 
PRESIDENT PIERCE’S RING 


E generally think of kings rather than of 

W presidents as the recipients of jewelry in 

token of regard, but in 1852 Franklin 
Pierce received from some California admirers a 
singular piece of jewelry—one of the largest rings 
in existence. From the description it is evident 
that the donors could hardly have expected the 
President to wear it, 

This ambitious production, says Mr.George Fred- 
erick Kunz in his book, Rings, scarcely answers 
the requirements of a high standard of art, but 
the decoration includes a great variety of appro- 
priate designs that illustrate life in the Far West 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The ring 
is of solid gold and weighs more than a pound, 
and thus has a mere metal value of more than two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

On square surfaces cut out on the circlet are a 
series of designs intended to present an epitome of 
the early history of California: the native animals 
in a wild state, the Indian warrior armed with bow 
and arrow, a native mountaineer, a Californian 
riding a horse at full speed and casting his lasso, 
and a miner with pick and shovel. The bezel, on 
which appear the arms of California, is hinged, and 
when opened reveals a box that contains nine com- 
partments divided by golden bars. In each com- 
partment is a characteristic specimen of one of the 
principal ores found in California. Inside the cir- 
clet there is the engraved inscription: “Presented 
to Franklin Pierce, the Fourteenth President of 
the United States.” ° 


A DESERT RAILWAY 


HE Australian government has undertaken 

the construction of a transcontinental rail- 

way that will cross the largest desert of that 
great country. The land is so level that no tunnels, 
deep cuts or steep grades and few culverts and 
bridges are required. Sand dunes are the greatest 
obstruction, and the amount of excavation in one 
belt of dune twenty miles wide is more than half 
of the amount necessary for the whole 1063 miles 
of new track. 

The remarkable thing about the railway, says a 
writer in the National Geographic Mayazine, is 
that it lies in a region uninhabited even by aborig- 
ines, where the real task of the engineer is to 
provide water; grading and track-laying are in- 
cidental. 

The returns that the government expects to get 
from the traffic on the transcontinental line are an 
insignificant fraction of the cost of building and 
upkeep, but the political and strategic values of 
the railway are immense. It shortens the distance 
from London to Melbourne or Sydney by nearly a 
week, and likewise decreases the time between 


“West Australia and New Zealand or America. It 


brings the western half of the continent in touch 
with the eastern by converting a strenuous two- 
months’ overland journey from Adelaide to Perth 
into a comfortable ride of two days. 


os 
IN HASTE TO REIMBURSE 


HILE carrying a ladder through the 

W crowded streets of Philadelphia, says the 

New York Herald, a big Irishman unluckily 

broke a plate-glass window in a shop. Immediately 

dropping his ladder he broke into a run, but he 

had been seen by the shopkeeper, who dashed 
after him and caught him by the eollar. 

“See here,” the shopkeeper exclaimed angrily 
when he had regained his breath, ‘‘you have broken 
my window!” 

“Sure I have,” admitted the Irishman, “and 
didn’t you see me running home to get the money 
to pay for it?” 

es 


HE WOULD TAKE A CHANCE WITH 
THE FLY, AFTER ALL 


HE class had been studying about the house 
fly, says Good Health, and the teacher had 
made much of the danger with which the 
germ-carrying habits of the insect threaten the 
public health. The lesson sank deep into the mind 
of little George, who later was asked to write a 
composition on the subject. 
“The fly is a insee,” he wrote laboriously; “he 
has six legs, he is more dangerous than a lion, 
but [had rather a fly would bite me than a lion.” 






































gaps ever er 


Wi a substitute for 
ITTALL RUGS 


—without a reason 


OU don’t have to buy many 

good rugs in a lifetime, be- 

cause really good rugs natu- 
rally wear a long time. So, isn’t it 
strange then, how some people can 
be talked into buying a rug that 
“looks” something like a Whittall, 
just because it costs a few dollars 
less? They forget that the chief 
quality in a rug is Durability, and 
the trouble is that 
DURABILITY DOESN’T SHOW ON 

THE SURFACE 


That’s why some dealers succeed in getting 
the extra profit on the so-called “just-as- 
good” kind. Don’t let glib salesman- 
ship deceive you. Invest your money 
in a Whittall—the rug that grows 
old gracefully. If you will let Dura- 
bility and Beauty be your guiding 
points—yourchoice must invariably 
be a Whittall. 


This trade mark is your pro- 
tection and your guarantce 
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THE MARK OF LAL ITY, 
REG. US PAT, OFF. 


= 


\"*Oviental Art in Whittall Rugs” is a handsomely illus- 
‘trated book in colors which anyone may have by writing 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
292 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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A DOUGLAS 


“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
ae 4 4°5% ‘ 4 8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
he quality of W.L.Doug- ¥&)/ 
las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction ‘and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 

President 





BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
W. L. Douglas learned $3 $2.50 $2 
how to design, draft and 
fit shoes, also gained val- 
uable retail shoe store 
experience in Golden 


City, Colo. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 

















Vk, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 














Bake and fty deliciously! || 


Dp? you make tender, flaky pie-crust? Do 
you fry croquettes and potatoes that are 
brown-crusted, yet soft and flavory inside? 


To bake and fry most deliciously, you must 
select your lard with utmost care. It should 
be of just the right consistency, neither too 
soft nor too stiff. It was with this essential 
principle in mind that Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard was prepared. 





Makes delicious pie-crust! 


Swift’s “‘Silverleaf” is exactly right for short- 
ening. It works into the flour with wonder- 
ful smoothness. It makes a dough which 
is easy to handle with the light touch that 
insures a tender pie-crust. When you use 
this lard, you will be surprised at the new 
delicacy, the light, crisp flakiness your pie- 
crusts will have. 


Why it is ideal for frying, too! 


You can fry deliciously with this lard be- 
cause you can heat it to an extremely high 
degree without its scorching or discoloring. 
See what a delicate brown crust immediately 
forms on your croquettes or potatoes, and 
keeps in all the fragrant, steaming aroma, all 
the delicious flavor. 








Pie with crust like this will make your 
reputation as a cook! 





When the lard is piping hot, put them in. 


Watch the delicate brown crust form atonce Your food never asi grease-coaked. it 


cooks quickly, yet is well done all through. 
When your family tastes the croquettes you 
fry with this lard, they will think you have 
discovered some piquant new way to season 
them, 


Get some of Swift’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
Lard today. Give your family delicious 
2 croquettes, pie-crusts that melt in their mouths. 

Such Steeerias croquettes’ Sucha Hear them say that the things you cook are 


ania the best they ever ate. 


Swift’s “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Get the 
Bicycle 
Bug! 


REE—The beautiful 

green -gold stickpin 
shown here! It costs you 
nothing. Fill out the 
coupon below. 


lly AUN AA) 





These are the days when 
bicycle riding is a real 
pleasure, and you'll find : 
that a spin on the road 
is a double pleasure if 
your bike is equipped 
with United States Tires 
—the good tires. 





UME ATR 





Get the Bicycle Bug! 
Twelve different types 
from which to choose the one that fits your needs. 


Get the Bicycle Bug! Fill out the coupon Now. 
United States Tire Company 


1797 Broadway, New York 
Fill Out Tear Out Mail TO-DAY 


GENTLEMEN. Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful . 
green-gold Bicycle Bugs Free. Z 








Pen Olle 5.3 bck ; 
yes 
Name of nearest dealer . 


Address of nearest dealer.. 
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FULL RATIONS 


N these days of war and want and shortage, 

when food must be so carefully considered 

even in the more favored nations, and is so 
tragically secant in others, those days of super- 
fluity seem distant, indeed, when precious edi- 
bles could be used in fantastic ways for show 
or tribute. There are no pyramids of Egypt made 
of loaves of bread at any county fair nowadays, 
or glistening mock-ice palaces of sugar candy, or : ‘s : sa 
reproductions of the Capitol at Washington done . : HIS MASTERS VOICE 
in ears of corn. We are interested to-day in * REG. US PAT OFF 
enough of everything rather than in the biggest 
specimen, heap, or accumulation of anything. Some e snd merino gual, aware ten ped the poe aed 
one, nevertheless, has been looking up a few ; soedusis of dhe Vier Suikinn. Maakies Gelneaae. 
historic instances of good things to eat, served up 
in extra sizes. 

The largest pie, he finds, was made in England, | 7 , 
and was that in which, as a jest, the dwarf, Geof- | ° e 
frey Hudson, was served up to the king. But as e ictro a 1S t e em Oo iment 
the king and company were not cannibals, and the “ti s 2 - 
pie, except for the quaint figure crouched within, : ’ f all th t b t 
was but an empty shell of pie crust, it seems q ; 0 a 1S es in. MusSIC 
hardly fair to reckon it among honest edibles. 
Saly, k a civie Soast in the ede Agen, SatvOl _ The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely 
the most enormous dish of fruit—with a tiny boy ; : judged by the artists who make records for it—by the 
and girl, elad in vine leaves, perched on top as a ee music it brings into your home. 
miniature Adam and Eve. America has produced a re ; f 
the largest cheese, and Germany, as might be ex- | i ee The Victrola stands supreme among musical instruments 
pected, the most gigantic sausage. | ‘ Cc its wo . * wr 

This king sausage of all porkdom was twenty- | # S FARRAR f be ee of its nderful musical achievements because 
three yards long, thick in proportion, and occupied | : it brings to you the exquisitely beautiful interpretations 
an entire crate when expressed to its destination, : of the world’s greatest artists. . 
which was Friedrichsruh, the home of Bismarck, . % , 
for it was one of the most striking of the almost Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one Galli- 
: — prayeony | a eieth bartedag man of blood Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, one Melba, 

i AA ay. . . . 

Germans have always been notable eaters. Most one Paderewski, so there is only one instrument able to 
Germans eat—or have eaten, until the hardships of : bring their superb art into your home with absolute fidelity. 
war forbade—from five to seven times a day. Asa ; ) f f 3 
race, their physical symmetry, if not their vigor, se The greatest artists themselves have decided that in- 
has suffered from a too-abundant diet. When the } 4 strument is the Victrola. 

Hessians came over, during the Revolution, their er > : : a ae F 
officers repeatedly observed with surprise and ad- : 34 Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations of the 
miration the “slim,” “slender,” “lancelike” figures world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. And if desired 


of the American soldiers. The reference was not : he will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
€ ‘ : 2 . Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 
to slightness, but to the universal absence of 


paunches or puffiness. . ‘ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
REA scat oie ; are 9 n, N.J., U.S. 
Bismarck, typical German that he was, had a s Dedliner Geamuphone Co, 0 1, Canadian Distributors 


huge frame and a huge appetite; and his fellow 
Germans celebrated his eightieth birthday with New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 
ad ‘4 ‘7 
o nag sqeomdterarad peor ap ages Pet mens ll is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
mic jg seh . esignating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word 
the list. There were dozens of other sausages,—the ; Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
smallest came in a letter and was fed to the birds, graph products is misleading and illegal. 
—and cheeses ranging from two hundred pounds : 
to a few ounces—a hundred and forty dozen of 
them! There were a dozen great salmon, barrels 
of oysters, piles of paté de foie gras, crates of 
apples, a tankful of live carp, pots upon pots of 
honey, hundreds of eggs, scores of tarts, and over 
a thousand bottles of wine and beer. 

“Tt seemed, indeed, that our good Germans were 
determined to provision Friedrichsruh for another 
eighty years,” declared one of the household in 
admiration. 

Since Bismarck survived this gallant onslaught 
upon his digestion for several years, he must have 
had more sense of moderation than his admirers. 
He is said to have tasted and approved the giant 
sausage. Certainly, if the whole of it was consumed 
at Friedrichsruh, there could have been few meat- 
less days there for a longer time than it would be 
easy to reckon. Twenty-three yards of sausage, 
figuratively and literally, goes a long way. 
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HIS ADDRESS Ee 
\ eminent Boston clergyman who had been | _l 

















urgently invited to deliver an out-of-town 
lecture for a brother minister consented “ae 
with some reluctance. His schedule for that par- 
ticular day was crowded, but he found that he 
could squeeze in the appointment by an exceed- Oak > 
ingly narrow margin. 5 » Victrola 1X, $50 
He arrived at the parish house promptly on the Mahogany or oak 
minute, told the rector of the limited time at his 
disposal, and asked that the lecture should begin 
at once. The rector assented readily, but in his 
gratification over the full house and the auspicious 
occasion he forgot, and when he rose to introduce 
the distinguished speaker launched forth into a 
lengthy speech of presentation. Fifteen minutes 
passed, a half hour, three quarters of an hour, and 
still he rambled on, while the visitor fidgeted at 
his elbow. At last he ended with a flourish. 
“And now,” he said, “Dr. Blank will give us his 
address.” 
Dr. Blank got up, red-faced, with his watch in i | I" 
his hand. ih gnome - _ “is Boston, Mas- Hello Brother : A Worthy Gift 
sachusetts. The last train for that point is about to 3 oO a 4 i 
leave.” , If you like HUNTING, FISE- . To Companion Subscribers Only 4 Valuable Premium 
With a courteous bow he fled, and left his dis- ING, TRAPPING, and stories = ; 
consolate host to face the music. and pictures of outdoor sport and 
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vale otitis seas sot | | fl Extraordinary tories and Articles 
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what wonders to be seen to-day were not in —_ besides a lot of valuable 
existence sixty years ago. information about guns, rifles, = ; . : 
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Companion and that the following is, to the best of his i i i 
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the date shown in the above caption, to wit eportemen wher- new s ipti i i i 
: ubscription for Th - 
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oni of, an a ian ging eat eng ip Be Re Beene , Sust your or- _ books. Still better, send the new subscription and list now, and receive a Winner’s 
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THE WHITTIER HOME AT AMESBURY 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


LL those who like the poems of John | 
Greenleaf Whittier and who honor the 
memory of the gentle Quaker poet will 

rejoice that the. Whittier Home Association 
has completed its plans for buying the old 
Whittier homestead in Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts. The house became the home of Whittier 
in 1836, after the family homestead at East 
Haverhill was sold, and there the poet lived 
most of the time until his death in 1892. For 
many years the house has been the property 
of a grandnephew of the poet, and neither in 
its outward appearance nor in its furnishings 
has any material change been allowed. The 
‘‘garden room’? used by Whittier as his work- 
room in the last years of his life is almost un- 
changed. His easy-chair stands by his favorite 
window near the bookcase. There also stand 
his writing desk with its papers and the open 
Franklin grate round whose driftwood fires 
James Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor and 
other distinguished guests often sat. Even the 
pictures on the wall have been undisturbed. 
In the closet still hang personal belongings of 
the poet, his Quaker coat and hats, his stout 
oak cane and high boots. 

The Whittier Home Association was organ- 
ized in 1898. For years it has been gathering 
funds to be spent for a public monument, pre- | 
sumably a bronze statue, to stand somewhere | 
in Amesbury; but when the owner of the 
Whittier homestead offered it for sale the asso- 
ciation wisely turned its funds and its energies 
in that direction. The president of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. Emily B. Smith, has held that office 
continuously since the association was organ- 
ized, and to her untiring efforts is mainly due 
the credit for the satisfactory results that have 
been achieved. ° 


ILL the New England farmer take to 
sheep raising again? The number of 
sheep on the farms of this region has 
steadily decreased during the past generation 
until very few are left. Of late the higher prices 
of mutton and of wool have given abundant 
reason for believing that sheep raising would 
once more be profitable in this part of the 
country. Wool has been soaring toward the 
dollar mark, and mutton is beginning to rank 
with venison in scarcity and price. 
In an attempt to encourage more sheep rais- 
ing in this part of the country the National 


. Textile Association last spring brought ten 


thousand sheep from Oregon ranches and dis- 
tributed them among Eastern farmers. The 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture received 
twenty-five hundred, which made the total 
number of sheep in the state about twenty-five 
thousand. Maine has many more than that, 
but not more than half as many as it had a 
generation ago. Most New England farmers 
contend that there can never be profit in raising 
sheep until the present dog laws are amended. 
It is not simply a matter of the sheep that the 
dogs kill outright, but of the sheep that drop 
dead from fright and exhaustion when dogs 
get into a pasture and chase and worry the 
flock. There is no lack of pasture land in New 
England available for sheep raising, but the 
long winter season, when the sheep must be 
fed under cover, makes the business less profit- 
able than it is on our Western ranges or in 
Great Britain or Australia, where the sheep 
run at large throughout the year. 
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Auesn Massachusetts, firm of soap 
manufacturers will pay the government 

21,600 for the privilege of hauling away 
the refuse of the Ayer cantonment. It gets not 
only the fat, grease, bones and other garbage 
but also the tin cans, waste paper and, indeed, 
all the refuse that in one way or another can 
be turned back into something for which there 
is a market. The wide difference in the bids 
that were made for the privilege shows how 
curiously far apart men can get when they 
figure on business possibilities. ‘The next best 


| 


| urer, ‘‘and where do you live?’”’ 


| bid that the government received was for only | 


$7600. But the lowest bid, if it can be called a | 
bid, was from a company that wanted the | 
government to pay it $72,000 for carting off | 
the refuse. It was generous enough to offer to | 
allow certain ‘‘eredits,’?’ which would amount 
to about $10,000, so that the cost to the gov- | 
ernment would have been about $62,000. 
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HE Methodists of Maine are making plans 

to celebrate in 1918 the 125th anniversary 

of the advent of Methodism into that state. 
Just now some of those who are interested are 
trying to decide whether the Rev. Robert Lee, 
the Methodist pioneer who entered Maine on 
horseback in 1793, preached his first sermon at 
Wells or at Saco, and also to determine which 
is the oldest Methodist place of worship in the * 
state. The growth and the prosperity of the 
denomination in Maine are well indicated by 
the latest figures, which show more than 300 
churches, with about 24,000 members and with 
45,000 young people in attendance at the Sun- 
day schools. 
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IDEAL BIRDS 


AGTAILS are everything that birds 
should be, declares Mr. Douglas Dewar 

in Jungle Folk. They are just the right | 

size; their shape and form are perfect; they 
dress most tastefully ; they display that spright- 
liness one looks for in birds; their movements 
are elegant and engaging; their undulating 
flight is bright and gay; their song is sweet 
and cheery; they are friendly and sociable, | 
‘*not too shy, not too bold.’’ | 
‘*She runs ae ung shore so quickly, ”” 








“that the eye is sa aol eo to follow her steps, | | 

and yet, with a flying glance, she examines | 
every crevice, every stalk that conceals her | 
reposing or creeping prey. Now she steps upon | 
a smoothly washed stone; she bathes and | 
drinks, and how becomingly, and with what | 
an air! Suddenly she throws herself, with a | 
jump and a bound, into the air, to catch oF 
circling gnat; and now should be seen the} 
beating of wings, the darting hither and thither, | 
the balancing and the shakes and the a/leqyretto | 
that her tail keeps time to. Nothing can sur- | 
pass her in lightness. In fine, of all the little | 
feathered people, none, except the swallow, is | 
more graceful, fuller of movement, more adroit | 
or insinuating than the wagtail.’’ 

The most lovable of the fourteen species 
found in India, writes Mr. Dewar, is the pied 
wagtail, which has discovered that it is possible 
to live in the plains of India throughout the 
year; and, having made this discovery, it has 
decided that the troubles and trials of the hot 
weather are lesser evils than the inconveniences | 
and perils of the long migratory journey. | 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF LICENSE 


ROM the Press of Brookings, South Da- 
F kota, comes the story of a mistake that 
must have been somewhat disconcerting 
to the three people involved. A young man 
came up to the county treasurer, who had 
been busy for some time issuing automobile 
licenses, and said: 
‘*T want a license. ’’ | 
‘*What’s the name,’’ said the obliging treas- 





‘*Brookings,’’ was the prompt response. 

**Color of body ?’’ 

The man hesitated a little, but finally an- 
swered, ‘‘ White. ’’ 

‘‘What make?’’? was the next question on 
the printed form used in the office. 

‘*‘What make ?’’ said the man. 

‘*Yes, what make is your car?’’ 

The applicant turned his head to the bashful 
young lady by his side and stammered, “We 
hain’t got no ear.’’ 

Then the truth dawned on the treasurer. | 





| Contains the Most Bread Value 


SSS Ill BOSS 


iss the 
Bread 

Question 
Yourself 







The world’s problem is just the home 
problem magnified—how to make the 
flour supply go farthest. Here is where 


Daniel Webster Flour comes to the rescue. It was 
“Better than the Best” before; it is indispensable 
now because it supplies every element for making 
More, Better and Cheaper Bread. 


This is no time to buy cheap flour—no time to 
accept a substitute for Daniel Webster Flour. 


Order a bag to-day and prove its Bread Economy. 
OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked— 


| after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 


FEELING FIT! 


As desirable and 
as possible in 
civilas in mil- 
itary life. 











Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


is one of the essentials of fitness. 
A delightful, invigorating coffee 
drink and a natural aid to diges- 
| | tion. Follow directions — boil 5 
| | minutes, not longer. Any grocer. 
| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, Mass. 





RING {Vine TRUE. 
BELL'S SEASONING 


IS THE ORIGINAL for poultry, 
game, meat, fish, etc.; others are 
imitations. 

ASK GROCERS FOR BELL’S 
W. G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 























Established 
1658 


a BLUE 


For the Laundry 


ONLY PURE 


Spices. Mustard, etc 
bear that name 





The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 


SLADES 


approved by 





Prof Allyn, DrWiley 
and Food Experts 
generally 


Ask Grocers for 
RY 9-0/) my 


aBSOLUTELy 


PURE 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 




















WE OFFER BUT ONE GRADE (five different styles) of New 
NEW COMPANION Companion Sewing Machines, and that the very best that can 
fanny Our unique factory-to-home system, however, 

ena 


SEWING M ACHINE aa rt obtain this high-grade machine at an exceed- 


Write to-day for our free booklet. It tells the whole story. 
AT FACTORY PRICE _ perry MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON. MASS. 
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Gold Medal 


lenwooc 


This Range with Two Ovens 
is a wonder for cooking 


Although less than four feet long it can do every kind of cooking for 
any ordinary family by gas in warm weather or by coal or wood when 
the kitchen needs heating. When in a hurry both ovens can be used 
at the same time—one for roasting and the other for pastry baking. 


s “Make Cooking and Baking Easy”. 


It Certainly Doe 
__—_— a 
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Manufacturers of the famous 


Write for handsome free booklet (10) that tells more about it 
Glenwood Ranges and Heaters, 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 





